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AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


Twenty-Ninth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Jacksonville, Illinois, June 17-21, 1935 
By Howarp M. Quicuey, M.A. 


Acting Principal in the Iowa School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


4 ee Twenty-Ninth Meeting of the Convention of American 

Instructors of the Deaf, held at the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, with three other organiza- 
tions participating, the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf, the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates, opened with a General Ses- 
sion on Monday evening, June 17, in the main auditorium 
of the School Building with Supt. Alvin E. Pope, of New 
Jersey, president. After invocation by Reverend G. F. Frick, 
Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School, in 
a short address sketching briefly the history of the school, 
extended a welcome to all in attendance at the convention. 
Supt. Frank M. Driggs of the Utah School responded in be- 
half of the members of the Convention. Miss Rhoda E. Olds, 
of the Illinois School, with Miss Mary Tormey as accom- 
panist, entertained with two vocal numbers. 

The main address of the opening meeting was delivered 
by Dr. F. M. Debatin, dean of the University College, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Dr. Debatin, in interpreting 
the theme of the convention, ‘‘ Progress through Research 
and Co-operation,’’ maintained that research, to be counted 
successful, must show four things: The proper techniques, 
purpose, the broadest possible outlooks, and time values. 
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In expanding upon these four considerations he pointed out 
how they might apply in the teaching of the deaf. Co-opera- 
tion, he said, is essential for bringing together the various 
agencies in the profession of teaching the deaf. Only as one 
group knows the problems of another, and is willing to work 
in conjunction with that agency for the mutual settlement 
of problems, can progess be made. Furthermore, the need 
for alignment among the various agencies is great. In closing 
his address Dr. Debatin pointed out that the greatest benefit 
of research and co-operation is that they make the path 
easier for those who come after us, the great question then 
being, What direction will progress take? 

The general session of the Convention Tuesday morning, 
June 18, was called to order by the president, Superintend- 
ent Pope. In his address to the assembly Mr. Pope gave a 
short history of the Convention. He expressed the hope that 
teachers and principals in the future would take more direc- 
tive parts in the work of the Convention. He pointed out 
that the best means for producing progress are co-operation 
among the different groups and absence of dissention. He 
said there is much difference between quarreling and in- 
telligent differing. Mr. Pope prophesied many possibilities 
in the future for the profession. Things new, he declared, 
are usually extreme, but we often adopt eventually what 
was once considered radical. The Convention must be on the 
alert the year round, for the best work is done between 
meetings. Mr. Pope suggested the establishment of a ‘‘travel- 
ing college’’ composed of six or eight of the most able 
principals and supervising teachers in the profession, to go 
about among the schools for the deaf upon eall, to help them 
with their problems. 

Following his address Mr. Pope introduced Dr. H. C. 
Jaquith, president of Illinois College, who spoke of the rela- 
tionships between Illinois College and the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, both from the standpoint of co-operation and of 
research. He said that co-operation was shown by the fact 
that the school for the deaf furnishes an opportunity for the 
psychology and sociology classes to observe phases of its 
work. Furthermore, the school furnishes employment for an 
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increasing number of students at the college, thus affording 
a healthful intermingling of students, which means ul- 
timately that teachers of the deaf are in the making at 
Illinois College. Co-operation is shown, too, by the mingling 
of the students of the two institutions on the athletic field 
and in the gymnasium. A fourth evidence of co-operation 
exists in the courses offered by the college for the benefit 
of the teachers of the deaf. 

From the standpoint of research Dr. Jaquith cited the 
results of a test on contemporary affairs which was given 
to a selected group of 175 deaf pupils, and to 774 high school 
pupils in Jacksonville. The median total score was 13 at the 
school for the deaf, which was equal to the median for the 
sophomores in the high school. The highest score among the 
deaf pupils was 47, which was equivalent to senior rating 
in the high school. The high school pupils too, explained Dr. 
Jaquith, had the advantage of being at home, where current 
affairs were more likely to be discussed than in the dormi- 
tories of the deaf pupils. Dr. Jaquith closed his address by 
saying that the tests were made by interested persons for the 
benefit of the deaf, and that Illinois College welcomes the 
opportunity to serve the deaf. 

Miss Mary Farbaugh, national president of the Mu Iota 
Sigma, read a paper setting forth the purposes and aims of 
that fraternity. She stated that in four years five schools 
had taken out charters, namely Central Institute, the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, the Indiana School 
for the Deaf, the New Jersey School for the Deaf, and the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is twofold, being a professional society for teachers 
of the deaf, and a means to promote research and critical 
thinking. The qualifications for members number five: A 
candidate must have at least two years of college training, 
one year of professional training, must have a scholastic 
average of B or better, must show an interest in the deaf, and 
must manifest desirable social qualities. 

Tuesday morning’s meeting closed with a short business 
session. An acting secretary and an assistant secretary were 
named and committees appointed, Motion was made that the 
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present name, the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, be changed to American Instructors of the Deaf, 
for the sake of brevity. Lack of sufficient thought on the 
subject by the group assembled produced another motion 
that the suggestion be tabled until the next meeting. The 
second motion carried. 

The Wednesday morning General Session, June 19, was 
conducted by the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, with Dr. J. W. Blattner, of the Okla- 
homa School, president. The first paper read was one on 
Special Education for Physically Handicapped Children in 
Relation to State and Federal Agencies by Dr. Elise H. 
Martens, senior specialist in the education of exceptional 
children, U. S. Office of Education. 

In her address Dr. Martens showed the connection be- 
tween State and Federal agencies with regard to the educa- 
tion of children of the type mentioned in the title of her 
address. One of the significant points that she brought out 
was the fact that in the United States there are well over a 
million children who come in the handicapped category, 
while the number of children now in schools receiving the 
benefit of special education barely totals 100,000. The need 
for great expansion in this field is thus apparent. 

Dr. Martens approved a centralized and unified form of 
control for the education of handicapped children in the 
different states, pointing out that the state of California has 
made noteworthy progress in this regard. The speaker also 
advocated special bureaus for this type of education in all 
the states, and more generous aid by state governments for 
the day-schools as well as for the residential schools. Dr. 
Martens explained, too, that the Federal Office of Education 
wishes to aid, and to co-operate with, educators and schools 
for the deaf. There is no intention whatever on the part of 
that agency to ‘‘dictate’’ as to policy in the education of 
the deaf, nor to insist that deaf children be educated to- 
gether with other atypical children under the consolidated 
school plan. 

Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, of the faculty of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, in a paper on Suggestions from the Use of Standard 
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Tests at Gallaudet College, revealed that approximately one 
third of the students in each entering class are compelled to 
drop out owing to inability to cope with college work. He 
urged that the schools themselves can to a great extent help 
to remedy this condition by adopting a standardized testing 
procedure to determine in advance the likelihood that candi- 
dates for admission will succeed in their college work. The 
outstanding element of Professor Fusfeld’s paper was the 
statement that henceforth the Gallaudet College entrance 
requirements will be more and more based on the results of 
comprehensive standardized achievement tests given to pu- 
pils in the schools for the deaf instead of the traditional en- 
trance examinations given hitherto. 

The General Session Thursday morning was ealled to 
order by Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, president of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
under auspices of that organization. In an address, The Asso- 
ciation: Its Past: Our Responsibility for Its Future, Dr. 
Gruver showed how years ago the Association was organized 
as an outgrowth of the Convention, and that it developed to 
such numbers that it was made a separate association. Its 
influence has grown so that now about 90% of children in 
schools for the deaf are taught speech. The Association, Dr. 
Gruver went on to say, has contributed much to teacher 
training through its summer schools, and it has also done 
much for the profession through the establishment of the 
Volta Bureau. 

Dr. Gruver then introduced Professor Robert West, of 
the speech pathology department, University of Wisconsin, 
who read a paper on Speech and Hearing, in which were 
cited many bearings on ‘‘latitudes’’ and ‘‘longitudes’’ with 
respect to the connection between speech and hearing. 

Among the observations made by Dr. West were these: 
The relationship between hearing and speech is an exceed- 
ingly complicated one; before acoustic training is begun, 
an individual diagnosis of the child’s hearing pattern is 
essential; the teacher’s ability to hear is no correct guide to 
the child’s ability to hear; the teaching of speech must be 
adapted to the needs of the individual, an indication of the 
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complex nature of this task, since each child’s needs may 
be different. Dr. West also maintained that English speech 
is constructed on the basis of the organ producing it rather 
than upon the receiving organs, as a result of which a 
premium is placed upon those frequencies to which the ear 
is least sensitive, and a lesser value upon those to which the 
ear is most sensitive. If our language were reconstructed so 
as to give the preponderance to those frequencies to which 
the ear is most sensitive, many who are now deaf would find 
it easier to hear. . 

Miss Mildred Evans, of the Pennsylvania School, read a 
paper, Common Sense in Modernization. Miss Evans 
sounded a note of warning against fads and faddists in this 
modern era, people who in their zeal to use something new 
and ‘‘modern’’ forget the true objective and do more 
damage than good in the schoolroom. Many of the new ideas, 
perfectly fine, perhaps, in the public schools do not apply 
to our deaf children for the reason that these children have 
insufficient background due to lack of experiences such as 
public school children enjoy. A thought that Miss Evans be- 
lieved very important for our schools was Integration. She 
stated that teachers are looking forward to the day when 
the boy in the shoe repair shop ean go to his geography 
teacher to learn about leather and hides and eattle, and 
when a girl, giving a party, can go to her language teacher 
to learn about writing invitations. Her picture of the school 
of the future is a place where ‘‘Learning will be pleasant, 
but continuous and steady. There will be good books and 
good pictures and good movies and good games. And the 
vocational school and the academic department and parents 
and pupils will work together to integrate courage and 
loyalty and honesty and courtesy and all the other sterling 
virtues. The school will be so much a part of the life going 
on around it that no one can tell where school leaves off 
and community interests begin.’’ 

Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, of the research department of 
Clarke School, presented a paper on Visual Aids in Speech 
Correction. In this Dr. Hudgins explained ‘‘three methods 
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of making the eyes do the work of the ears in the speech 
development of the deaf,’’ namely, 1. The use of the strobo- 
scope, a device by which the pitch of the voice may be pre- 
sented in visible form to the deaf child, thus enabling him 
to see the results of his own efforts to raise and lower his 
voice and to imitate the pitch changes demonstrated by the 
teacher; 2. The use of an instrument (the pneumodeik) to 
make visible the air pressure in the mouth during speech, 
thus providing a method of teaching the distinction between 
voiced and voiceless occlusives, or stop consonants; and 3. 
The use of the same instrument to make visible the air pres- 
sure in the nose, a method for correcting nasality, or a lack 
of control of the velum. 

A called business meeting for members of the Association 
followed its general open session, with Dr. Gruver presiding. 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, executive secretary, read the 
report of the treasurer. Dr. Harris Taylor, chairman of the 
executive committee, rendered a report for that committee, 
in which he outlined plans of the Association Summer Nor- 
mal School to be held at Toronto during the summer under 
the general direction of Dr. O. M. Pittenger, former head of 
the Indiana School. Dr. Taylor also told of the plan agreed 
upon by which the Association would turn over to the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf the 
work of registration and certification of teachers, He also 
explained that this transfer had already gone into effect. 

Five members were elected to the board of active directors, 
to serve for the period 1935-1938: Mr. John Yale Crouter, 
principal of the Rhode Island School; Mr. Frank M. Driggs, 
superintendent of the Utah School (re-elected) ; Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, director of Central Institute; Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin, superintendent of the North Carolina School (re- 
elected) ; and Mr. A. C. Manning, superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania School (re-elected). 

A resolution was adopted asking for the appointment of a 
committee ‘‘to investigate the present possibility of creating 
an apparatus by means of which a continuous and simul- 
taneous visual comparison would enable the deaf child by 
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the process of ‘trial and error’ to correct his speech.’’ The 
resolution also instructed the secretary of the Association to 
communicate this wish to the president of the Acoustical 
Society of America with the petition ‘‘that he use his best 
efforts to have his Society conduct an investigation of this 
subject.”’ 

The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, at the Friday 
morning General Session, June 21, with its first vice presi- 
dent, Miss Alice C. Schilling, head teacher of the Beidler 
School, chairman, presented Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, 
president of MacMurray College for Women, who read a 
paper entitled Progress through Research and Co-operation. 
Dr. McClelland showed how intimate is the connection be- 
tween MacMurray College and the work with the deaf as 
so many teachers of the deaf were MacMurray students. He 
pointed out that in this day we are all inquirers in that we 
want to know the how and why of things. This spirit of in- 
quiry is asign of progress. By questioning men became great, 
for in trying to find the answer to their questions they came 
upon truths that have to this day remained unaltered. Dr. 
McClelland averred that our age is one of great social un- 
rest, principally because of the application of the scientific 
method to social and economic relations and processes. How- 
ever, something more than inquiry is needed; we need co- 
operation. The greatest need in the world today is co-opera- 
tion. Our international relationships show this striving for 
co-operation. In the educational world co-operation is also 
needed for the best results to be obtained from this spirit of 
inquiry. 

Dr. McClelland’s talk was followed by the reading of two 
papers, on Utilization of Residual Hearing, by Mr. Clarence 
D. O’Connor of the Lexington School, and on Rhythmic 
Play, by Mrs. Irene B. Young, director of the Nursery 
School for Hard-of-Hearing Children in New York City. 
Speaking from results of acoustic training with 180 pupils 
at the Lexington School, Mr. O’Connor felt that despite the 
disadvantages of expense and the time it necessarily took 
from other school work such training was justified. It was 
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not in improved sound discrimination, but rather in the aid 
it gave to speech training that its greatest value was to be 
found. Another important consideration in acoustic experi- 
ence for deaf children should be musical appreciation. 

One of the most inspirational addresses of the entire con- 
vention week was delivered by Dr. Carleton Washburn, su- 
perintendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois. In his lecture 
on Mental Hygiene, he stated that in education the same 
fundamental problems are present for both deaf and hear- 
ing children, and that the major problem of the deaf is not 
one of language, but one of proper mental approach. Dr. 
Washburn noted three basic needs: The need for security, 
the need for self-expression, and the need for social adjust- 
ment. To obtain security the child’s environment should be 
as home-like as possible, the teacher’s attitude toward the 
child should be as parental as possible, the child should not 
undertake a thing he cannot master, that is, he must not be 
presented with subject matter for which he is psychologically 
unprepared, the school organization and administration 
should co-operate with a sane treatment of failures and 
marks, and the deaf child should mingle with hearing chil- 
dren as much as possible. 

To obtain self-expression it must be made clear that uni- 
form responses are not wanted. To obtain individual re- 
sponses several methods may be employed : Provide electives, 
for instance, or group children by interests. There are 74 
such groups in Winnetka. There thus results the individual 
contribution to society. 

The need of social adjustments is summed up in the state- 
ment that there are always personal desires in conflict with 
society’s dictates. How can social adjustments be made? 
By helping to see the common sense of right and wrong, by 
showing that rightness is that action which either directly, or 
in the long run, contributes to the common good. The child 
must have social experiences other than athletics and music, 
for they are not enough. The concept of social adjustment 
is formed by the relationship of concrete experiences with 
the child’s sense of right and wrong. 
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SECTION ON SuBJECT MATTER 


The first meeting of the Section on Subject Matter was 
held Tuesday afternoon, June 18, with Mrs. Rachel Dawes 
Davies, principal in the Western Pennsylvania School, as 
leader, and Miss Hilda Tillinghast, chairman, in charge. 
Short talks on the general subject of Experiences with Ac- 
tivity Programs were given by representatives of various 
schools. Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward, of the Virginia School, 
explained how in that school the names of foods, table 
manners, and health are learned by means of a playhouse 
project in which the children are taught these things. Miss 
Susan Buchanan, of the same school, in outlining how the 
activity work was done there, said that each child was 
thoroughly studied, that the work was compared with the 
goals suggested by the course of study, that the teacher 
kept in mind the concept of the whole child reacting to the 
whole situation, that the big job was to see that the newly 
acquired ability is put into practice, that accurate knowledge 
of procedure is needed, not a half formed opinion, and that 
the pupils should be hungry for the facts. 

Miss Dorothy Grow, of the Iowa School, basing her talk 
upon the precept of learning by doing, said that socialized 
work in the classroom lessened the problems of discipline. 
She believed that originality is developed by following the 
idea of learning by planning and organizing. She spoke of 
history and geography as being especially adaptable to 
projects. In her opinion, about one period per week should 
be devoted to activity work, and she thought that dramatiza- 
tion was a strong factor in a successful activity program. 

Miss Hazel W. Walker, of the A. G. Bell School, Chicago, 
pointed out the possible danger of having the teacher do too 
much of the planning. The children should develop creative- 
ness by doing their own planning. She showed how tenses 
could be taught by means of building a store or home, and 
closed with the statement that the children become so in- 
terested in such work that it is hard to tell where subject 
matter begins and activities end. 

Miss Nellie C. Clayton, of the Los Angeles School, last on 
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the program, offered a paper which presented in outline 
form the daily program and work of a class of children 
averaging nine years. The unit of work discussed was An 
Outdoor Market. In a very complete outline Miss Clayton 
showed what could be accomplished by the proper handling 
of such an activity. 

The second meeting of the Subject Matter Section took 
place Wednesday afternoon, June 19, with Mrs. Davies and 
Miss Tillinghast again in charge. Miss Hannah Oehler, 
supervising teacher in the Western Pennsylvania School, in 
a paper on first and second year reading explained how in 
that school reading is considered under two headings: 1. 
Acquisition of vocabulary and reading skills, and 2. Real 
reading. She pointed out that ordinarily the material the 
deaf child reads has too rich a vocabulary for him, so that 
he cannot get the thought units expected. For that reason 
the child loses the primary satisfaction and profit from 
reading. She stressed the fact that deaf children should learn 
to read in thought units, not in words. This objective is 
aimed at in correlating the two headings mentioned above, 
the first to acquire the reading skills and vocabulary, and 
the second to teach the child to read for both information 
and pleasure. With a series of examples, Miss Oehler showed 
how this type of reading is given in the Western Pennsy]- 
vania School. She summarized her material in two state- 
ments: That reading instruction should enable the pupil to 
get the meaning of words from context or pictures, and not 
to rely upon mere definitions, and second, reading instruc- 
tion should enable the pupil to read in more or less complex 
thought units and, most important of all, to form the habit 
of reading to get something. 

Following Miss Oehler, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, supervising 
teacher in the South Dakota School, presented a paper, The 
Use of the Wing Symbols. After giving a short history of 
the development of the Wing Symbols she took up the use 
of the symbols in the South Dakota School, where they have 
been used the past five years. She explained that the symbols 
have been very successful in teaching language in her school, 
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and in closing she stated that she did not know why more 
schools did not employ this efficient language-teaching de- 
vice. 

With Mrs. Davies in charge the Subject Matter Section 
began its third meeting Thursday afternoon, June 20. Mr. 
Roy G. Parks of the California School presented a paper on 
Reading Deficiencies—Cause and Remedy. Beginning with 
a description of reading as it is now commonly regarded 
among educators, Mr. Parks cited statistics from results 


of tests given in the California School, showing that 


some of the causes of retardation were inferior learning 
ability, defective vision, narrow span of recognition, in- 
effective eye movements, inadequate vocabulary, inadequate 
attention to content, and guessing as against recognition. He 
suggested that an efficient and economical remedial program 
depends upon individual diagnoses, individual instruction, 
thorough analysis and measurement of individual improve- 
ment, motivation, systematic attack, and a realization that 
special habits cannot be formed from general teaching prac- 
tices. 

Mr. H. M. Quigley of the Iowa School read a paper on 
Arithmetic—What Are We Doing with It? He registered 
a plea for greater attention to the subject of arithmetic, and 
emphasized the fact that in many schools this subject is not 
given its proper quota of time. He also called attention to the 
fact that arithmetic requires this added emphasis because of 
the increasing number of high school departments being 
established among schools for the deaf, and because of the 
rising requirements for admission to Gallaudet College. 

Mrs. Rachel D. Davies closed the meeting with a talk on 
the topic, How Much Are We Teaching When We Correct 
Mistakes or When We Scold about Them? She pointed out 
that we have wasted a great deal of time scolding children 
for mistakes or by making them copy a lot of unnecessary 
material. She felt that the material we give children is not 
always adequate, that the children, according to the new 
way of teaching, should feel the need of a thing first, and 
then they must want to do that thing. In other words, we 
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learn by doing. According to Mrs. Davies, we waste too much 
time in defining words. 

The last meeting of the Section on Subject Matter, with 
Mrs. Davies in charge, took place Friday afternoon, June 21. 
Mrs. R. S. Millar, of the Lexington School, read for Miss 
Mildred A. Groht, of the same school, a paper on the subject, 
The Teaching of Language. Miss Groht believes that too 
often teachers of the deaf make their language teaching too 
complicated, both for themselves and for the pupils. A 
closer application of the laws of learning is necessary ; for 
instance, the principles of ‘‘learning should be self-initi- 
ated,’’ ‘‘learning is an active process,’’ and the element of 
play. The great need is for the child to feel free to express 
the experiences he has, and for the avoidance on the part 
of the teacher of inhibitions and repressions in the child. 
Miss Groht brought out clearly. the fact that the child who 
memorizes language is not learning. To quote from Miss 
Groht’s paper: ‘‘The deaf child 7s capable of accomplish- 
ing an understanding of, and a facility in, the use of English 
and only as we modify our teaching methods, adhere more 
closely to the fundamental laws of learning, and follow the 
principles of educational psychology as mapped out for the 
teachers of hearing children shall we give to that deaf child 
his rightful inheritance.’’ 


SECTION ON SUPERVISION 


By AuFrRED CRANWILL, M.A. 
New Jersey School, West Trenton, N. J. 


The Section on Supervision held its first meeting during 
the convention week in the school auditorium, Tuesday 
afternoon, June 18, with Mrs. Gladys B. Davis, principal 
in the Virginia School, as leader, and Dr. E. A. Gruver 
as chairman. 

The first speaker was Dr. Elise H. Martens of the U. 8. 
Office of Education who read a masterly paper on Mental 
Hygiene in Relation to Individual Differences. The points 
stressed by Dr. Martens were these: 
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1. Regardless of physical status, individual differences in 
learning power occur among all children. 

2. A fundamental of the philosophy of education requires 
that every child be educated in accordance with his ‘‘ea- 
pacities, limitations, and interests’’ so as to produce the 
best possible adjustment to life and to bring out of him 
the utmost the child can contribute to society. 

3. The individual differences may be of four general 
classes, usually interacting with one another—physical, in- 
tellectual, environmental and emotional. 

4. In the effort to discover these individual differences, 
the chief present reliances are the various tests of an ob- 
jective character, supplementing a study of every aspect of 
the child’s life. 

5. By a careful and systematic counseling of individual 
pupils, a new type of classification evolves so far as the 
school is concerned; any single grade may comprise a 
broadly varying array of capacities and degrees of achieve- 
ment. According to the course of study the pupils of the 
grade may be at differing levels, but by chronological and 
social standards they may belong together—the most whole- 
some arrangement from the viewpoint of mental hygiene. 

6. The text of reading material should be adapted to in- 
dividual differences in ability to understand, but based upon 
topics that are of real interest to the particular child. 

7. The problem of the seriously over-age child, of normal 
intelligence, may be solved by separation for special help 
as long as he requires it but congregation with other pupils 
in the lines of work in which he can participate satisfac- 
torily. 

8. For the mentally retarded child the program of school 
activity should concentrate on the things he can do, disre- 
garding the things he cannot do. 

9. Where a personal handicap is involved, the most prac- 
tical economy is to have the child face the facts squarely ; 
there should be no attempt at disguise. 

10. The activity or project program furnishes a most 
satisfactory medium for individual differences. 

11. By holding the individual responsible for the best he 
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can contribute to his community the school can build a 
happiness in achievement that is the best assurance of mental 
health. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss Amelia De Motte 
of the Illinois School told of the grouping or classification 
possible with deaf children. She found that the basis of men- 
tal ratings served as the best means of securing the desired 
classroom progress. One class was formed on this basis which 
was made up of eight deaf pupils with four partially hear- 
ing pupils. The two groups served to stimulate each other in 
their everyday relationships in a number of ways. Another 
class was formed on the basis of the degree of residual 
hearing, but this class did not make the progress that was 
apparent in the mentally grouped class. 

Miss Clara E. Newlee, principal of the Parker Practice 
School in Chicago, spoke of the need for working out tests 
for the subnormal deaf children and for desirable programs 
of activity for such pupils. She also commended the research 
interest in this field, and declared the results of research 
projects now under way should be more widely distributed. 
Mr. Wallace J. Finch, principal in the Michigan School, also 
spoke on the subject of the mentally subnormal deaf child, 
stressing the need for individualized programs. Miss Alice V. 
Burdge, principal of the Cincinnati Oral School, also dis- 
cussed the subject. 

Dr. Helen F. Schick, of Central Institute, read a paper 
on The Selection and Use of Standardized Mental Tests for 
the Child with a Language Handicap, in which the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: 1. Tests that are non- 
verbal both in directions and response should be selected; 
2. The greater reliance should be upon individual rather 
than group tests; 3. The tester must be one thoroughly 
familiar with the child with a language handicap; 4. Be- 
havior problems should not be taken as indicating lack of 
mental ability; 5. A child with poor motor co-ordination 
should not be judged by his score on a performance test; 
6. Retests should be given annually; 7. Tests standardized 
on normal children should be employed. 

Mr. Tunis V. Archer, principal in the Illinois School, read 
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a paper on the Illinois Plan for Classification of Pupils. In 
this he stated that the question of class size in the upper 
grades is being studied at the Illinois School, and that the 
study thus far reveals that an increase in class enrollment 
does not interfere greatly with the progres or advancement 
of its members. The problem of classification of pupils has 
been attacked by the use of the Stanford Achievement Tests. 
In addition to this there will be a system of credits estab- 
lished to determine promotions. It was pointed out that the 
Illinois plan is not one which can be universally applied, 
but it does meet the needs of that particular school in its 
present overerowded conditions. 

The second meeting of the Section on Supervision was also 
held in the school auditorium, Wednesday afternoon, June 
19, with Mrs. Gladys B. Davis as chairman. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward of the Virginia School read a 
paper on the subject of A Transition from an Old-Type to 
a New-Type School: a Procedure Used by Classroom Teach- 
ers in Solving the Problems of Curriculum Revision. Ac- 
tivity programs of varied kinds have been found effective in 
enriching the suggested course of study in the Virginia 
School. These activities, however, are not an end in them- 
selves but a means to an end. Subject matter, skills, habits 
and appreciations are the objectives reached through such 
activities, One of the best means of selecting an activity on 
which to build a program is by determining pupil interests. 
The next step is to take stock of facilities at hand. For in- 
stance, it was found that the business houses and merchants 
were glad to show the children furniture for the home and 
certain homes in the city were available for visit by the chil- 
dren where they could see the rooms and furnishings. 

Miss L. Patton of the Virginia School stated that since 
reading is the most important subject in the school eurricu- 
lum and especially so in the primary grades, it becomes 
necessary to discover individual differences in reading 
ability. The Gates Primary Reading Tests have proved ex- 
cellent for this purpose. 

Mr. Forrest Finney, also of the Virginia School, read 
a paper on Acoustic Training in Relation to Progressive 
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Education. One of the primary aims of progressive educa- 
tion is to give the child a background which will more ade- 
quately meet the needs of our new and changing civiliza- 
tion. We should equip children in such a manner that they 
are able with ease to fit into the environment in which they 
find themselves. It is the function of the acoustic training 
to build toward greater socialization of the deaf child with 
sound perception. Acoustic training should be used in con- 
junction with speech and lip-reading, not separated from it. 

A paper on How May We Follow an Activity Program? 
by Mrs. Helen L. Hammer, of the Parker Practice School, 
was read. An activity program with the deaf accomplishes 
the aims and objectives of progressive education. It offers 
the child freedom to develop naturally, to be spontaneous, 
alert and active. It affords him the opportunity of organiz- 
ing, and contributing original ideas; assembling materials 
and of carrying out enterprises. 

Miss Susan Buchanan, of the Virginia School, described 
a pioneering activity, and so indicated the correlation it 
afforded in various subjects and departments of the school 
program, Miss Buchanan said that one of the subjects was 
the history of Virginia, the aim being to teach history from 
the standpoint of the lives of the pioneers. Most of the read- 
ing material was laid around this subject, most of the lan- 
guage work was on this subject and naturally the course in 
history dealt with it. The work started with the building of 
the original fort at Jamestown, blockhouses, palisades and 
building ships that brought settlers to shore. Then the chil- 
dren themselves suggested the making of furniture such 
as the pioneers used. Since most of the children were familiar 
with the machine shop they were allowed to work there. 
Pioneer songs were used in rhythm work, It was a very 
pleasant activity and aided the children in learning. No 
specific book was used. Different histories were consulted. 
Children looked up factual material for themselves. It was 
an enjoyable class from the children’s point of view. 

Following Miss Buchanan’s talk, Mrs. Davis stated the 
school policy was to have the children learn through their 
own experience. She spoke of a day on which a maple tree 
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was tapped and the sap brought into the schoolroom to be 
boiled. While the activity was for two classes, at least eight 
classes were interested. Later, after about eight hours of 
boiling, maple syrup and then maple sugar were available. 
After that there were numerous maple syrup and maple 
sugar parties. Those children will never forget making that 
maple syrup and maple sugar. They learned through their 
own experiencing, and it will mean much more to them than 
the reading of it would, Children never forget what they 
experience, but they do forget what they read. 

Miss Hilda Tillinghast of the Indiana School in discus- 
sion stated that education does not begin and end in the 
classroom. Teachers should be urged to take their classes 
out of the formal surroundings and allow their pupils to 
experience the everyday activity of life in a normal manner. 
In their eagerness to complete their projects, the children 
would include them in their shopwork as correlated activity. 
In this correlated shopwork they displayed far more zeal 
than they did for their ordinary manual training work. To 
indicate how the activity program may be made a living 
learning process, Miss Tillinghast stated that one class, 
while studying about Japan and China, wanted to make tea, 
and were permitted to do so in the domestic science room. 

The third meeting of the Section on Supervision was held 
Thursday afternoon, June 20, with Miss Tillinghast chair- 
man. Miss Maybell G. Bush, Wisconsin state supervisor of 
elementary schools, spoke on Principles and Techniques of 
Co-operative Supervision. Miss Bush set forth the necessity 
for supervisor and teacher to work together to bring about 
favorable physical working conditions for both teachers and 
pupils, to study the individual needs of the children, to adapt 
courses of study to the abilities of each child, to carry on 
progressive teaching activities and to judge their results 
critically. By such means teachers grow in strength and 
creativeness. Pupils taught by creative teachers are guided 
into putting forth continuous effort to solve their learning 
problems. 

Miss Alice T. Coburn, head teacher in the A. G. Bell 
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School, Chicago, outlined the values of supervisory work, 
especially in helping the young inexperienced teacher: 1. It 
may help establish a friendly relationship between the young 
teacher and one who has had more experience, to the advan- 
tage of the former; 2. It may produce suggestions for read- 
ing and further study for professional growth; 3. The 
supervisor may occasionally take over the class of the new 
teacher and thus furnish concrete suggestions for observa- 
tion; 4. It may lead to consultation on lesson plans and 
classroom techniques. 

Miss Carrie L. Jones, head teacher of the Columbus Day- 
School, stressed the need for the supervisor and teacher rela- 
tionship to be motivated by open-mindedness, by frankness, 
and by a spirit of co-operation. 

The final meeting of the Section on Supervision was held 
Friday afternoon, June 21, with Supt. H. M. MeManaway. 
of the Virginia School chairman. Miss Elna J. Engstrand, 
of the Beidler School, Chicago, read a paper on Creative 
Art, illustrated with specimens of the work of her pupils. 
The principle of the work described by Miss Engstrand de- 
mands that the teacher remain in the background, and that 
the creative art of the child be built up psychologically, 
emphasizing freedom of activity and absence of formal dis- 
cipline. The child must be induced to learn to regard his 
own feelings as worth while, and the creative art period will 
provide a healthy outlet for the expression of that inner 
self. 

The last speaker was Dr. Carleton Washburn of the Win- 
netka school system, his topic being Practical Everyday 
Problems of the Supervisor and Teacher. 

Subject matter is not the all-important phase of educa- 
tion, according to Dr. Washburn. Our thinking in determin- 
ing the curriculum should be concerned with two separate 
considerations. One is the body of fundamental material 
which calls for mastery on the part of every child. The other 
is the emotional-creative powers which are individual. There 
should be a common mastery side and an exposure side to 
all curricula. Tests have only one justified purpose—that 
of finding where we can help the child. The duty of super- 
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visors and principals is to lead, stimulate and assist, not to 
inspect and check up. It is impossible to teach a class by 
group method and at the same time allow for adequate in- 
dividual growth. In any so-called perfect classification, pu- 
pils will be found to differ as much as four years from one 
extreme to the other in any subject of the curriculum. 
Finally, subject matter should not be presented to the child 
until he is mentally ready for it. 


THE VOCATIONAL SECTION PROGRAM 


By Davip Mupcett, B.A. 
Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 


In the Vocational Section many important matters were 
discussed and settled at this convention, new ideas were 
brought to the attention of the vocational teachers and old 
problems were discussed in the light of new developments. 
The Section itself met as a unit under Dr. E. A. Gruver 
as leader, and with Mr. Harry B. Brown, principal of the 
vocational department in the Pennsylvania School, as chair- 
man. 

An important step toward the eventual standardization of 
industrial training was taken when the section voted to 
accept the classification of manual and trades training in 
schools for the deaf as proposed by Mr. T. L. Anderson, priz- 
cipal of the vocational department of the Iowa School. In an 
effort to simplify and condense the listings of vocations 
taught as reported in the January statistical number of the 
ANNALS, Mr. Anderson, with the help of Mr. Fusfeld, editor 
of the ANNALS, and other interested individuals, reduced 
the number of vocations taught from 127 to approximately 
60. The list is divided into 6 major group headings: Agri- 
culture, Commercial Work, Home Crafts, Semi-Professions, 
Trades and Industries, and Handicrafts. The Handicrafts 
are listed under the title Prevocational Work to distinguish 
them from the work leading to gainful employment. Under 
each group heading come divisions and subdivisions, such 
as dairying and general farming under Agriculture, and 
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woodworking under Trades and Industries and under that 
eabinetmaking, carpentry, turning and carving. 

Speaking of the proposed listing, Mr. Anderson said: 
‘‘We are not quite so uniform in our national vocational 
training programs that we can avoid extending the list 
materially for the sake of a few scattered schools which may 
be doing divergent work, The only sensible way out here 
is to set up the question: Is it a gainful occupation in the 
section wherein the school is placed, and does the school 
teach it to classes, with adequate equipment ?’’ 

The Vocational Section accepted the classification with 
the understanding that it was incomplete as to details and 
that these details were to be worked out by Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Fusfeld before it is submitted to the Conference of 
Executives. If the latter body approves the list, it will form 
the basis for future classification of vocations as reported 
in the ANNALS. 

Another important matter, that of curriculum planning 
for all vocations, was reported upon by the committee 
headed by Mr. H. H. Hutchinson of the Ohio School. Mr. 
Hutchinson outlined the enormous amount of research and 
planning that would be necessary to formulate courses of 
study for only the leading fifteen vocations taught and de- 
scribed a plan to ask for Federal aid in working it out. He 
said he believed he could get such aid to carry out the work, 
which would embrace research in libraries, collection of 
existing courses of study, selection, testing and publication 
of courses of study. The Vocational Section voted to sup- 
port Mr. Hutchinson in his request for Federal aid for the 
project. 

A constitution for the Vocational Section was proposed by 
the committee in charge of that phase of the work but was 
not acted upon at this time. 

Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher of the voca- 
tional department in the Missouri School, read a paper on 
What Vocational Teachers and Administrators Expect of 
the Superintendent, which received high praise and stimu- 
lated a great deal of comment. Mr. Norris tried to ‘‘define 
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those practices susceptible to remedy by the executive head 
of a school, whereby the vocational departments of our 
schools are being made to suffer.’’ The paper was based upon 
confidential reports from vocational teachers in many 
schools. Mr. Norris said ‘‘ We believe that if some of these 
problems are given consideration a solution will be found.’’ 

One of the chief complaints of the vocational teachers is 
that ‘‘the superintendents cling to the outmoded idea that 
the vocational departments exist solely for the assistance 
they are able to give other departments. ... We know that ~ 
because of economic necessity the administrator of a school 
is frequently forced to fall back upon the vocational depart- 
ment for certain maintenance work and other school needs 
but when this occupies a dominant share of the shop pro- 
gram the public, legislatures and others should not be told 
that such is solely vocational in character. ... There is no 
denial of the fact that such experience in the maintenance 
of the school plant is of value, but systematic, orderly, pre- 
planned vocational instruction is of infinitely more value.’’ 

Another frequent objection is that superintendents make 
demands upon their vocational departments which are ex- 
pected to be complied with immediately, without regard to 
the ability of the pupils to perform the task and without 
regard to the vocational teacher’s planned course of study, 
if he has one. Of this Mr. Norris says: ‘‘It is quite impos- 
sible to expect vocational teachers to teach and at the same 
time respond immediately to the whims of the executives 
and heads of other departments. ’’ 

But looking at the story from the other side of the fence, 
Mr. Norris says: ‘‘Superintendents are not always to be 
blamed for the existence of such conditions. Frequently 
finances are not all that they should be, and having been 
trained to believe that the so-called academic side of a pu- 
pil’s education is the more important, it is quite natural 
that vocational budgets should be sliced first, that cheaper, 
less competent teachers should be retained when high educa- 
tional attainments are required of the teachers in the aca- 
demic department.’’ 

Other grievances presented by Mr. Norris included the re- 
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quiring of the vocational teacher to work at the school dur- 
ing the summer months, thus depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity and the financial ability of improving himself and 
his teaching through summer school courses, conventions, 
visits to shops and factories, ete., and the taking of pupils 
from vocational classes for any and all purposes. 

The problem of what to do with our retarded and under- 
privileged pupils was taken up in three papers and a general 
discussion which brought to the attention of the section many 
suggestions for work they could be trained to do. Mr. H. J. 
Menzemer, superintendent of the Kansas School, suggested 
that these over-aged and underprivileged pupils be set up 
on farms after they leave school, and taught agriculture 
under competent instructors. He believed they could then 
be aided in renting or buying their own farms and could 
be started well on the way to a happy and successful life. He 
deseribed the work being done along that line at his own 
school and suggested the idea of community farming for 
the deaf as a solution to the objection that farming is too 
lonely a life for the deaf cut off from other normal contacts. 

Mr. Norman G. Searvie of the Iowa School suggested a 
course in Problems of Adult Life for our retarded pupils. 
Such a course would include human relations such as man- 
ners, morals, neighborliness, family life, ete., business prac- 
tices, use of leisure, household mechanics, and much more. 
‘<The course would be based on the daily life of an average 
citizen with everyday events studied and complete records 
kept throughout a whole make-believe year of adult life.’’ 
Mr. Searvie renewed the plea for a double track leading 
to graduation, one of the traditional academic course and 
the other a modern technical course. ‘‘This provision,’’ he 
says, ‘‘should reduce the number of under-privileged pupils 
by a big percent and permit more of our boys and girls to 
conclude their work and go through life with the comforting 
joy of a successful school career in their hearts.’’ 

A knowledge of housecleaning or janitor work, dishwash- 
ing, furnace tending, automobile cleaning, and gardening 
would be among the best things to teach our underprivileged 
pupils in the opinion of Mr. Chester C. Dobson of the Utah 
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School. He suggested that janitorial work could be taught 
by the regular school janitors, furnace tending in nearby 
homes, window cleaning in nearby stores, and automobile 
washing, polishing and waxing at the school garage, work- 
ing on the cars of teachers and employees. Broom making, 
basket weaving, ete., should not be taught as gainful oceupa- 
tions as blind children can do far better in those lines. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of the above 
papers, Mr. Truman L. Ingle, superintendent of the Missouri 


School, described the work he had done in California of 


placing pupils in outside shops part of each day to gain 
first-hand experience. The pupils received enough money to 
pay for their transportation to and from work and seemed 
to enjoy the experience. The plan, he stated, was good for 
those schools situated in large cities. 

A complete exposition of the purpose, organization and 
management of the General Shop was given by Mr. Albert 
F. Siepert, dean of education, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill. The General Shop is a rather recent innovation 
in the field of industrial arts. In explaining its growth, Mr. 
Siepert said: ‘‘Slowly there has developed a conscious need 
for something which would unify or integrate the pupils’ 
experiences. This notion has made its expression in various 
subjects. We have courses in general science, general mathe- 
matics and others known by various names on the academic 
level. It is therefore, not surprising to find the General Shop 
appearing on the scene with the idea of making a contribu- 
tion to the same general theory.’’ 

Mr. Siepert explained that many smaller communities em- 
ploy the principle of the General Shop in order to give their 
high school pupils a richer opportunity than manual train- 
ing alone could give without the necessity of a large outlay 
of money for equipment. This course is helpful where the 
number of pupils is too small to justify several shops and 
several teachers. ‘‘The chief difficulty has been, of course, 
to find a teacher competent to instruct classes when so many 
different kinds of work are going on at the same time.’’ 

There are three types of General Shops: (1) Those which 
consist of two or three unit shops such as General Wood- 
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working and General Metalworking which co-operate to give 
the pupils as wide an acquaintance with many different ac- 
tivities as possible, (2) The Composite or General Shop, 
teaching a great number of related or unrelated activities 
such as printing, machine work, woodworking, ceramics, elec- 
tricity, sheet-metal work, photography and blueprinting, 
and (3) The General Shop sometimes called Home Mechanics 
or Farm Mechanics in which most of the work is repairing 
various articles and machines. 

‘‘The comprehensive shop tends toward smaller jobs re- 
quiring less time for completion and having little or no con- 
nection with jobs that have preceded or that are to follow. 
. .. The Home Mechanics Shop organization calls for an 
analysis of the more common types of repair to be made 
about the home. . . . Usually after the pupil has had some 
experience along this line, he will be encouraged to bring 
in such repair jobs from home as can be handled.”’ 

In a resolution accepted by the section, the vocational 
teachers expressed the opinion that the General Shop would 
be of value in prevocational teaching. The discussion brought 
out that the present unit shop arrangement was unsuited to 
the aim of prevocational work whieh is skill in the use of 
tools and materials, sense training, and self discovery. It 
was agreed, however, that the success of a General Shop 
would all depend upon the teacher in charge. 

A glimpse into the future was given by Professor William 
L. Hunter, head of the department of industrial arts, Iowa 
State College, in an address entitled Industrial Arts in 1960. 
An auto tire of yesterday was considered good, he said, if it 
ran 3,000 miles, while today tires that will go 30,000 miles 
are common. ‘‘Much of our education is of the 3,000 mile 
type.’’ He predicted one hundred and five improvements 
in industrial arts by the year 1960. Among them were: 
Fewer pupils per teacher and more time to grow and think, 
less emphasis on technique and more on art and design, less 
supervision and more super-teaching, fewer left-over corners 
of dark basements and more industrial arts laboratories on 
the main floor, more association of teachers with pupils, less 
copy work and more creative work, less teacher grading and 
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more self-grading by pupils, less time at the work bench 
and more study of the social and economic aspects of in- 
dustry, more dissecting and correlating of work and less 
dogmatic solutions, less norms and IQ’s and more effort to 
make a socially desirable product out of the raw material 
we work upon. Instruction sheets, he predicted, will dis- 
appear and pupils will be given real life problems to work 
out with a red mark after their names if they fail, just as 
in industry outside the school. Boys and girls will do the 
same work in the future, except in advanced classes where 
they will specialize. Visual education, trips, ete., will be 
more common. There will be fewer teachers who go to con- 
ventions to see the movies and more who use odd moments 
for self-improvement. He believes there will be a greater 
range in salaries paid to teachers to reward them for better 
work and more experience. Experienced doctors and lawyers 
get often 25 times what they got when they began to work 
while the experienced and successful teacher gets but two 
or three times what he got at the beginning of his career. 
He predicted that there will be less training in the sense 
that we train a dog to do tricks and more education in the 
sense of ‘‘leading out.”’ 


VOCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


All exhibits must be seen to be appreciated, but the fine 
quality of the vocational exhibits at this convention deserves 
mention, A score of schools were represented and the Illinois 
School had exhibits arranged in each shop. Among the items 
that attracted much attention were the finger paintings in 
the Wisconsin, Lexington, and several other school exhibits. 
The Nebraska School had among other things some fine inlay 
wood boxes. The Fanwood and Colorado Schools displayed 
courses of study used in their vocational classes. The Illinois 
school had interesting displays of millinery, art and photog- 
raphy that were well received. A number of oil colored 
photographs done by pupils at the Illinois School were espe- 
cially interesting. 


Girls’ Vocational Section 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SECTION 


By Davip MupcetTt, B.A. 
Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
and 


RaE Martino, B.A. 


Arizona School, Tucson, Ariz. 


Two of the Vocational Section meetings were given over 
to girls’ vocational work, with Mrs. Hazel T. Craig of Gal- 
laudet College presiding. 

In a paper entitled Skills and Placement, or Education 
for Self-direction, Which Should We Aim At? Miss Mary 
Farbaugh of the Western Pennsylvania School made a plea 
for more emphasis on self-direction in our teaching of girls 
in vocational departments. Because of changing conditions 
such as the employment of more women in industry and 
business, the growth of labor-saving devices, delicatessen 
shops, cheap factory-made clothing, smaller houses and 
apartments, smaller families and commercial canning, bak- 
ing and laundering, there is a changed attitude toward 
home making. The mother of the family no longer dominates 
the home and all its activities. ‘‘ Experience is shared by all 
members of the family for today the home is a place where 
everyone must share responsibility and take some part in 
building it.’’ As to the future, Miss Farbaugh says: ‘‘I see 
womanhood and motherhood developed to a more apprecia- 


tive degree, .. . I see the home and all its activities highly 
specialized so that the homemaker need not confine herself 
entirely to it... . Children are born and trained with more 


social sense, more poise, richer backgrounds, more inde- 
pendence, all of which promotes more individuality and more 
ambition to conquer the world. . . . Place the emphasis on 
Homemaking as such instead of skills because once the mean- 
ings are developed and fixed, the child has a foundation upon 
which to build her personality and environment and skills 
will develop regardless.’’ Miss Farbaugh advocated the 
teaching of humble household specialities to our average 
girls, making them more attractive and interesting so that 
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our girls will not scoff at the offer of a domestic service job. 

Mrs. Margaret Fitzpatrick of the Indiana School spoke 
on the responsibility of vocational teachers for character 
training. ‘‘ Vocational classes, with their project method of 
teaching, provide a direct type of instruction best suited ta 
character training, and will tie up the work of the school 
with practical situations in life. . . . Since the vocational 
pupil has a definite, concrete piece of work to show for his 
efforts, it is the responsibility of the vocational teacher to 
see that every child in the class succeeds in his work. The 
teacher must succeed in teaching the assignable subject mat- 
ter, for if the child becomes discouraged and resentful, the 
learning of such non-assignable subject matter as self-con- 
fidence, enthusiasm, industry, perseverance, and happiness 
are impossible. Each child should have his chance to con- 
tribute, to co-operate and to conquer.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick described the change that was brought 
about at her school in a class of discouraged, unhappy and 
failing girls. They were given useful work which they could 
accomplish. They saw their handiwork praised and put to 
good use in their dormitories. They were noticed by the 
other girls. Their self-respect and pride returned and their 
personalities were improved. Their attitude toward their 
studies in other subjects changed and their school work im- 
proved as well. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick spoke on the value of training in art 
appreciation for character development. ‘‘The use of leisure 
time will take care of itself if the art impulse is aroused 
and trained. Art instruction carries over into the lives of 
a greater number of individuals, in a greater number of 
ways after they leave school, than any other single subject 
taught in our schools. . . . Our art classes should strive to 
develop appreciation and self-expression rather than skill, 
since a very small percentage of our pupils have talent 
worthy of developing beyond an elementary stage.’’ 

A discussion of the best ways to give needed skills to our 
ungraded pupils was led by Mrs. Geneva B. Llewellyn of 
the Wisconsin School. She spoke in favor of beauty culture 
as a vocation for the ‘‘special’’ pupils, stating that several 
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such pupils were in the beauty culture classes in Wisconsin 
and were in demand for shampoos, finger waves and mani- 
cures. A number of other occupations at which the retarded 
girl can earn a living were suggested, among them skillful 
darnings of stockings, textile repair work, which Mrs. Craig 
stated paid from 35 cents to $3.00 per article depending 
upon the amount of mending to be done, operating power 
sewing machines at which the ungraded girls often prove 
to be adept, running hemstitching machines, laundry mark- 
ing and housework. Mr. Ralph W. Farrar stated that in the 
Minnesota School some ungraded pupils are allowed to de- 
vote two thirds of the school time to vocational work and 
the remainder to classroom work. The academic course in- 
cludes only arithmetic, current events and reading. He sug- 
gested the plan of placing ungraded girls in the homes of 
teachers for a part of each day to learn practical housework 
under the tutelage of the teachers or their wives. 

A poster graph copied from Brown and Haley’s ‘‘The 
Teaching of Home Economics’’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
showing the percentages of girls who did various household 
and personal activities, was shown by Miss Amelia M. Brooks 
of the Michigan School. The chart showed for example that 
nearly 95% of the seventh and eighth grade pupils who an- 
swered the questionnaire helped select their own clothes, 
while only about 20% made their own school dresses. Miss 
Brooks used the chart to illustrate her remarks on reorgani- 
zation of the girls’ vocational course of study in which she 
stated that we should ‘‘think not in terms of subject matter 
but in terms of our girls’ lives and the things they ean do, 
the things they are doing anyway which we can help them 
improve.’’ Miss Brooks also stressed the need for modified 
curricula suited to the needs of the beginning pupil, the 
skilled pupil and the ungraded pupil. She suggested a broad 
course of study giving as wide a survey as possible for the 
first years with specialized work to follow later. For the un- 
graded pupils, the course should stress the teaching of 
proper attitudes and appreciations and the subject matter 
should be taught spirally. ‘‘We should give a variety of 
work quite simply in the earlier years and in a future year 
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pick it up again, review it, enlarge it, and lead on to new 
things.”’ 

Miss Theresa M. Yelle of the North Dakota School pre- 
sented a number of interesting and helpful teaching devices 
for practical arts. She said, in part: ‘‘I believe the most 
important thing to teach any girl is to be artistic and that 
there is beauty in simple inexpensive things if we use them 
properly. If one can show any girl how to make her home 
a little more colorful, a little more livable, in short, a little 
more beautiful, the least effort put forth has been worth 
while. Related art and only related art can do this for the 
pupils.’’ Among the practical things that can be taught to 
advantage are picture hanging, the simple arrangement and 
economical beautifying of furnishings which each girl has 
in her home, selection of furnishings, materials, ete., the laws 
of proportion, pattern and dress selection, using jewelry 
and other accessories to the best advantage without over- 
dressing, hair-dressing and personal appearance, and the 
colors which are most becoming to each girl. The last named 
ean be easily taught with quarter-yard pieces of cloth of 
different colors. Acid and burning tests of all materials used, 
life-sized dress forms for displaying dresses, plenty of fash- 
ion and women’s magazines on hand in the department, 
bulletin boards for the display of fashions, interior decora- 
tion, ete., charts of food combinations, bone buildings foods, 
ete., displays of different size cans found on the market or 
the grades of vegetables, fruits, ete., and art objects made 
by the pupils which are simple and useful enough for them 
to buy and take home, were a few further suggestions made 
by Miss Yelle for the home economies teacher. She expressed 
the belief that deaf pupils do reach a greater degree of in- 
dependent skill than that of the hearing child. 

Supplementing Miss Yelle’s remarks, Mrs. Craig described 
similar work which she carried on at Gallaudet College, such 
as the teaching of textiles by means of a textile file from 
which the students could cut out samples, selection of the 
correct necklines by means of sample necklines of various 
euts, the art of make-up with the aid of charts from powder 
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and rouge companies, budget making, and files of patterns 
and laces. 

For lack of time a paper by Mr. Valentine Becker of the 
Arizona School on Junior Business Training for the Deaf 
was not read but will be printed in the proceedings. 


THE ArT GROUP OF THE VOCATIONAL SECTION 


By JAMEs N. Orman, B.A. 


Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 


The meeting of the Art Group of the Vocational Section 
was unique in that it was held in a hall of the Strawn Art 
Gallery, where was being shown during the week of the Con- 
vention the traveling exhibit of deaf artists from the Inter- 
national Exhibition held at the Roerich Museum in New 
York in the summer of 1934. Amid these sympathetic sur- 
roundings, three papers were read. Mrs. Maxine T. Boatner 
of the New York School discussed Creative Aspect of Art. 
After offering a definition of art as, ‘‘ Knowledge as applied 
and made efficient by skill. When science (theory) is applied 
in actual use it becomes art,’’ the speaker went on to state 
that there is a definite tendency away from individual ar- 
tistie creation to group creation. In the words of a writer 
on art: ‘‘The lone genius retreats, giving way to the skilled 
organizer, the highly skilled technician, and the work of 
genius becomes a work of many hands and minds.’’ The 
broad aspects of creative arts are indicated by the fact that 
science and industry are continually extending the artist’s 
field. As an example of this tendency, the emotional expres- 
sion of a new civilization, the speaker cited the Rockefeller 
Center in New York City. This creative fever is likewise 
shown in the hunt of business and industry for new things 
to make and sell and for new ways to improve old products. 
Art is no longer a luxury for the few; it enters into the lives 
of all the people. The réle of art classes is, therefore, to 
bring art into the practical lives of our children. 

Miss Edith Jordan of the Illinois School spoke on Art 
Appreciation in Home Economics Education. The need for 
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application of art to everyday living was restated. As in- 
stances of this application the speaker said that every time 
one buys a household article, a piece of wearing apparel, 
or any other commodity of utility, artistic selection is prac- 
tised. Since beauty has a definite influence on our lives, it 
is necessary to develop an eye for beauty. A love for beauty 
creates a desire for finer living. For these reasons the practi- 
eal aspects of art must be stressed. These in turn will help 
the student to lead a happier and more useful life. If we 
teach the student to think and act in terms of appropriate-- 
ness and fitness, we shall tend to make them better citizens in 
their own communities. 

Even the wise management of money enters as a factor in 
the application of art to daily living. Where artistic judg- 
ment enters into purchases, the family budget can be made 
more adequate than otherwise. 

To meet this need, the Illinois School is offering the art 
classes a course called ‘‘ Home Making.’’ It consists of fifteen 
lessons, or topics, each of which has a practical bearing on 
the problem of appreciation in home management. Among 
the objectives sought are good taste, development of ob- 
servation, comparison and discrimination, understanding of 
the principles which make for beauty in line, form and color, 
use of leisure time in handicrafts for the home, gardening, 
and use of libraries and museums. 

A paper on The Artists of the International Exhibition 
of Fine and Applied Arts was next read by Mr. Orman. 
The speaker gave a short account of the circumstances that 
brought about the opening of the exhibition. As examples 
of the high level attained by deaf artists he cited the names 
of Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, Cadwallader Wash- 
burn, Fernand Hamar, Jean Hanau, Charles Bizard, Eulogio 
Blasco and Will J. Quinlan. Brief biographies were given 
to support the statement that these artists were not to be 
thought of as products of special circumstances, but as in- 
dividuals who came from our established schools. One of the 
purposes of the exhibit was to make us sympathetic to young 
talent. 


Social and Character Training 


SECTION ON SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


By CuHar.es B. Grow, M.A. 
Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 


The Section on Social and Character Training had three 
meetings during the convention week, and judging from 
the enthusiastic attendance at each it was perhaps the most 
popular of the section groups. The leader of the section was 
Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, principal of the California School, 
and the chairman was Mr. Marshall S. Hester of the same 
school. 

The first meeting, Tuesday, June 18, was devoted to the 
reading of prepared papers and discussion. Miss Grace M. 
Beattie, of the Colorado School, had a paper on Develop- 
ment along Cultural Lines, in which she made the point that 
it was the responsibility of teachers of deaf children to de- 
velop in them cultural resources which will lay a founda- 
tion of appreciation for the higher and finer things of life, 
to the end that fuller and richer lives may result. Children 
acquire culture by becoming familiar with that which is 
beautiful and fine in literature, art, conduct, and other 
worth-while things of life. We should guide and encourage, 
but not force, children in this development. 

In discussion Mrs. Margaret Chamberlain, supervising 
teacher in the Alabama School, described ways by which 
interest in and appreciation of reading and literature are 
stimulated through systematic use of carefully selected li- 
brary books, newspaper items, and current events items. 
By having the study of famous paintings and artists a part 
of the course of study, children become familiar with and 
enjoy what is best in art. 

In a report on The Character Education Experiment in 
Washington, D.C., Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, principal of 
the Philadelphia day-school, explained that present institu- 
tions responsible for character training and instruction of 
young people have not been so organized as to provide each 
child with the utmost chance for healthy character develop- 
ment. Education should involve a great deal more than mere- 
ly teaching prescribed courses. The aim of education should 
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be enlarged to include and emphasize character develop- 
ment. Methods of instruction should be individualized in 
order to meet the varying pupil needs. Subject matter should 
be supplemented by the inclusion of a large group of school 
activities. 

A Paper on Manners—A Factor in Social Adjustment was 
read by Mr. Charles B. Grow of the Kentucky School. A 
consistent and systematic program for training pupils in 
good manners and right attitudes is needed in schools for 
the deaf for the full development of deaf children and to 
help them in making satisfactory social adjustments after 
they leave school. Common-sense treatment, precept and ex- 
ample are the important features of such a program. 

At the second meeting of the section, Wednesday, June 
19, a paper on Effect of Punishment on Character Training, 
by Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School, 
was read. Preventive measures are important in the treat- 
ment of disciplinary problems. The child should be pro- 
tected from temptation until he has strength of character 
to withstand it. The teacher should encourage constructive 
behavior and understand the character weaknesses of the 
child. 

Punishment has its place in the development of character 
and is justifiable when other means of training to bring 
about respect for law and order have been exhausted. All 
punishment should be timely, certain, reasonable, and used 
as a curative measure. The child should be made to under- 
stand that punishment comes as a natural consequence to 
the offense. 

In discussion of Mrs. Poore’s paper, Mr. J. A. Raney, 
superintendent of the Indiana School, maintained that pun- 
ishment is intended to take something away from the child 
for some disobedience or for some violation. The task of 
supervising the punishment should not be centralized in the 
principal or superintendent, but the teachers, who are the 
ones constantly on the scene, should handle their own cases 
of discipline. 

A paper on Problems of Discipline—Rewards and Pun- 
ishment, by Mrs. Ruth K. Birck of the California School, 
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was read. The old types of discipline were too rigid and 
aroused feelings of fear and inferiority. The objective of 
discipline should be to check rather than to cure. Children 
can best be taught self-control by continual practice of self- 
control on the part of their elders. The best discipline is 
maintained by gaining the complete confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the child. Punishment should be closely associated 
with naughty or undesirable activity, and the idea of pun- 
ishment should never be associated with things we wish the 
child to like. Punishment should be uniform and consistent. 

In dealing with children, rewards go a great deal further 
and bring more gratifying results than punishment. The 
child should not be led to expect a reward for everything he 
does. Rewards should be used as devices to help the child 
to understand the relationship between behavior and its in- 
herent satisfactions. Rewards should not be used to get 
things done or to insure good behavior. 

The informal discussion which closed the meeting cen- 
tered about the value of a system of merits and demerits as 
used in some schools. 

The third and last meeting of the section was held Thurs- 
day, June 20. Mr. John Yale Crouter, of the Rhode Island 
School, read a paper on Hobby Activities in the Develop- 
ment of Personality. Hobby Activities clubs were organized 
at the Rhode Island School with the purpose of instilling in 
the minds of the pupils a high regard for the principles of 
good citizenship and a conception of service. The purposes 
of the club were to: 

1. Make the school’s working atmosphere a pleasant one 

2. Guide children in the right use of leisure time 

3. Teach them to transfer this leisure time wholesomeness 

to all their other duties and activities, 

These activities developed the personalities and interests 
of the pupils, enriched school work, and resulted in a sociali- 
zation of pupils and teachers. 

Another paper, on Social Training and Character Develop- 
ment as Conducted in the Minnesota School, was read by 
Miss Josephine F. Quinn, supervising teacher in the Min- 
nesota School. Daily chapel talks are effective in presenting 
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a great amount of moral inspiration. Outside activities are 
good mediums for character training. The Minnesota School 
uses a classified course in teaching manners and morals 
throughout all departments. The course was prepared by a 
committee of teachers and graded according to the needs 
and understanding of the different classes. Textbooks are 
used from the fourth grade on, and the lessons consist of 
precepts and their practical application in everyday life. 
The importance of good manners is emphasized through pan- 
tomimie programs at the regular assembly hour. 

Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent of the Minnesota 
School, discussing Miss Quinn’s paper, declared that the 
school should be staffed with men and women who are at all 
times living examples for the children. Daily chapel talks 
provide an opportunity to give all of the children a new 
lesson in living each day. The boys and girls are trusted and 
seldom abuse privileges because of the weight of student 
opinion and disapproval. Boys and girls are expected to do 
the right thing not because of the rule but because they 
really want to do the right thing. The superintendent should 
become a counselor of the older pupils and confer with them 
regularly. All pupil leisure time should be profitably util- 
ized. 

More attention should be given to sex education in our 
schools. 

Supervisors should be able to know what is going on in 
the dormitories at all times, without the use of spies, and 
should assume responsibility for discipline while on duty. 

A paper on Byways to Citizenship, prepared by Mr. Ed- 
win G. Peterson, superintendent of the Saskatchewan School, 
pointed out first the need of proper character development 
for deaf children and then enumerated the factors that 
would assure this development—1. A well-rounded, socially 
adjusted personality ; 2. Systematic training in good man- 
ners; and, 3. The building of definite concepts of right and 
wrong. Mr. Peterson also suggested that natural agencies 
of instruction in the above elements may be found in many 
of the organized extracurricular activities, such as Scouting, 
literary societies, and club work. 
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SECTION ON PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


By Linpa K. Minter, M.A. 
Beidler School, Chicago, 


The first meeting of the Section on Preschool and Kinder- 
garten was held Tuesday afternoon, June 18, with Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, head teacher of the Parker Practice School, 
as leader, and Miss Julia M. Connery, principal of Central 
Institute, as chairman. 

A paper was submitted to the group by Miss Mary A. 
Wagner of Clarke School on The Experimental Preschool 
Group of Clarke School. In this Miss Wagner outlined the 
procedure employed over a period of two years with a group 
of six children ranging in age from three years and seven 
months to five years. Work in the Homes of Preschool Deaf 
Children in and around Boston was described in a paper by 
Miss Dora I. Gay, director of the Sarah Fuller Home. The 
Belgian Method of Teaching Language in Preschool Classes 
was explained by Sister Maura of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
School. The paper by Sister Maura was accompanied by an 
unusual demonstration of how the ‘‘global’’ method works, 
with the aid of ‘‘Patsy,’’ a bright five-year-old child who 
showed she had already made splendid progress in her lan- 
guage work after two years of school life. 

The meeting of the section on Wednesday, June 19, with 
Miss Newlee as chairman, was devoted mainly to the practi- 
cal features of preschool work, particularly the organization 
of an activity program. Two major papers were read. One 
was by Mrs. Gladys B. Davis, of the Virginia School, on 
Adapting an Activity Program to Preschool Deaf Children. 
Mrs. Davis developed her theme about two types of objec- 
tives: 1. The same general aims that govern in the nursery 
school work of hearing children, namely, parental education, 
social adjustment, and physical development; and 2. The 
specific aim peculiar to the education of deaf children, name- 
ly, the acquisition of silent reading, lip-reading, number 
concept, color concept, and speech. The second paper pre- 
sented details on Organization and Development of a Daily 
Program for a Preschool Class, by Miss Edna M. Gurley of 
the A. G. Bell School in Chicago. 
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The third and final meeting of the section took the form 
of a general panel discussion, with Mr. D. T. Cloud as 
chairman. Miss Alice Streng, of Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, outlined first the best known practices to meet the 
needs of preschool education—in preventive medicine and 
health, in educational activities, in social experiences, and in 
mental health. Miss Margaret Scyster of the Illinois School 
offered a detailed analysis of the Play Materials that are 
necessary for an effective preschool program. Miss Esther C. 
Howe of the Parker Practice School in discussion spoke of 
the need of getting down to an understanding of the child 
and his natural attitudes. The teacher must make it a con- 
scious aim to envision the child’s manner of thought and to 
lead the child to self-expression. Miss Linda K. Miller sum- 
marized the results of a study she had recently made on the 
status of preschool work in schools for the deaf, her con- 
clusions being that increased expenditure was one handicap 
to a more extensive interest in this work, that where it was 
being tried the results were found worth while, and that 
there was need for more knowledge on the subject. Mrs. 
Mildred P. Brockmeyer of Central Institute, with the help 
of progress charts of six preschool children, explained how 
the various phases of work were dealt with, in speech, vo- 
eabulary, lip-reading, and recognition of numbers. The re- 
mainder of the discussion brought up such questions as the 
use of mental tests with nursery school children, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of contacts in kindergarten of 
deaf children with those able to hear, parental education, 
and the age when preschool work should be started. 


SECTION ON DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING 
I. S. F. 


The Section on Development of Speech and Speech-Read- 
ing held its first meeting Tuesday afternoon, June 18, with 
the leader of the section, Miss Bessie N. Leonard, principal 
of Clarke School, presiding. The general topic for this ses- 
sion, to be considered in panel and general discussion, was 
How to Increase the Interest in the Speech-Reading in the 
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Intermediate Grades. The discussion was led by Miss Amelia 
De Motte, supervising teacher in the Illinois School, who 
stated that the problem of the slack in speech-reading prog- 
ress was particularly acute in the state schools, and that the 
first essential was to build up an interest in the work, not 
‘‘pampered’’ interest, but an interest from a social stand- 
point. With this viewpoint others who participated in the 
discussion told of various devices to keep the interest alive 
—the judicious use of short drill stories, the world news of 
the day, sports accounts, topics of immediate interest to the 
pupils, picture and object material derived from trips, walks 
or other pupil activity, a reservoir of picture reference cards, 
stories of famous people, school lip-reading contests, games. 
The section held its second meeting the following day, 
treating in similar manner the problem of speech-reading 
with primary class groups. The panel for discussion was 
led by Mrs. W. McClure of the Missouri School, Miss Lucie 
M. Lewin of Clarke School, and Miss Elizabeth H. Rice, 
supervising teacher in the Missouri School. A third session, 
Thursday afternoon, June 20, considered the question for 
advanced pupils, the subject centering about the theme, The 
Use of Humor in the Speech-Reading Period. The leaders 
of the discussion were Miss Dorothy M. Morris of Clarke 
School and Miss Frances W. Doyle of the Illinois School. 


SECTION ON HEALTH AND PuysicaL EDUCATION 
I. 8. F. 


The Section on Health and Physical Education had an in- 
teresting program, given before a large and enthusiastic 
attendance, with Supt. Burton W. Driggs of the North 
Dakota School the leader. At one of the sessions papers were 
read by Mr. Louis W. Burns, athletic director of the North 
Dakota School, and Miss Hazel Jack, director of physical 
education in the same school. In his paper, on Child Health, 
Mr. Burns urged greater attention in schools for the deaf 
to a systematized program of physical education that will 
include an all-round bodily development and the establish- 
ment of proper health habits early in the child’s life. Miss 
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Jack told of her success in teaching tap dancing to groups 
of very young deaf children. 

At another session, Professor George T. Stafford of the 
department of physical education in the University of II- 
linois referred in an address to the special value of a con- 
structive program of physical education for handicapped 
children, stressing not only the physical benefits, but also 
the power of thinking which it developed, the recreation it 
afforded, and finally the spirit of good sportsmanship which 
it instilled. Mrs. Vera Kraft Noble, manager of the Illinois 
League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations, com- 
mented on the achievements in athletics of the pupils of the 
Tllinois School when in competition with schools for the 
hearing. The same session saw motion pictures of physical 
education and athletics as conducted at the Illinois and 
North Dakota Schools. 

Thursday evening, June 20, the boys and girls of the 
school demonstrated the work of the department of physical 
education in a beautiful pageant in the school gymnasium, 
with the theme ‘‘Olympia Through the Ages,’’ depicting the 
recorded story of man’s attempt to mould the body. The 
performance, splendidly executed, was under the direction 
of Mrs. Emma S. Johnson and Mr. Charles C. Marshall. 

At the final session of the section, Mr. S. Robey Burns, 
athletic coach of the Illinois School, read a paper on Broad- 
ening a Child’s Outlook Through Interscholastic Contests. 
The major objectives of athletics, declared Mr. Burns, lay 
in the opportunity to ‘‘normalize’’ deaf pupils through as- 
sociation with hearing persons, to give character training, 
and to impart lessons in good sportsmanship. 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE CONVENTION 


The program of classroom work demonstrated during the 
week of the convention was of a high order. The schedule 
indicated a well-rounded representation of a progressive 
curriculum. A point of merit also was that the demonstra- 
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tions were held practically as originally announced in the 
printed program thus avoiding the confusion usually attend- 
ing last minute changes. 

It would not be possible to give here even an outline re- 
port of the many demonstrations held. Only the subjects 
covered and the instructors in charge can be listed. They 
were as follows: 


Preschool Activities, Miss Margaret Scyster and Miss 
Dorothy Graef of the Illinois School, Miss Esther C. Howes 
of the Parker Practice School and Miss May C. Templeman, 
Central Institute. 

Advanced Speech-Reading, Miss Dorothy M. Morris, 
Clarke School. 

Language-Sequence Action Work, Miss Alyce Thomas, 
Tllinois School. 

Intermediate Work, Miss Evelyn Lynes, Missouri School. 

Teletactor, Miss Alice M. Plouer, Illinois School. 

Dictionary Work, Mr. Harry L. Welty, Nebraska School. 

Primary Work, Mrs. W. McClure, Missouri School. 

Rhythm, Mrs. Mildred P. Brockmeyer, Central Institute, 
Miss Eva Williams, Illinois School, Mrs. Lillian D. Smalley, 
Central Institute. 

Consonant and Vowel Charts, Breath Stop Charts, Con- 
sonants R and W, Initial Combinations, Mr. Alan Yale 
Crouter, Pennsylvania School. 

Experience Arithmetic in the Primary Grades, Mrs. Ota 
Blankenship, Nebraska School. 

Language, Miss Eunice Hopper, Illinois School, Miss Mar- 
cella Collins, Lexington School. 

Articulation, Mr. Harry L. Welty, Nebraska School. 

Silent Reading with Third-Year Pupils, Miss Josephine 
Bennett, Lexington School. 

Beginning Geography, Miss Alyce Thomas, Illinois School. 
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MEETINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf held four sessions during the convention week, 
all with Dr. J. W. Blattner of the Oklahoma School as the 
presiding officer. 

The first session was in the nature of a public meeting, 
Wednesday morning, June 19, in the school auditorium. 
There was time for only two papers, one on Special Educa- 
tion for Physically Handicapped Children in Relation to 
State and Federal Agencies, by Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior 
specialist in the education of exceptional children, U. S. 
Office of Education, and the other, Suggestions from the 
Use of Standard Tests at Gallaudet College, by Prof. Irving 
S. Fusfeld. Both of these papers are summarized by Mr. 
Quigley in his report of the general session meetings of the 
convention, pages 286-287. 

The second meeting of the Conference was held the same 
afternoon. The topic that opened the discussion was found 
in a report by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee of the Maryland School 
as chairman of the Committee on Certification of Training 
Centers for Teachers of the Deaf. First reviewing the efforts 
of the Conference to establish a plan by which training cen- 
ters and teacher certification may be accredited, Dr. Bjorlee 
named the normal schools already approved, gave the num- 
bers of teachers trained in the period 1930-1935 (a total of 
478), and expressed the hope that the plans for standardiza- 
tion would continue to make progress. The discussion that 
followed touched upon these topics: The possibility of re- 
stricting the number of training centers; the increasing 
number of instances where state laws compel state schools 
to appoint only state residents to the staff, hence the grow- 
ing need for each state school to set up its own training 
course; the number of trainees annually absorbed by the 
schools (approximately 100); the employment of married 
women as teachers; the need of considering advancing the 
requirements for normal training centers as laid down in 
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the report of Dr. Yale’s committee in 1926; the procedure 
by which a training center is placed on the approved list, 
with provision for follow-up ; and the possibility of transfer 
of the teacher-placing bureau from the office of the secretary 
of the Convention to that of the secretary of the Conference. 

The editor of the ANNALS read a report on the status of 
that magazine. The report was ordered printed, supple- 
mented by the current annual audit of accounts, and appears 
on pages 337-341 of this issue of the ANNALS. 

Dr. Percival Hall, chairman, read the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, given on pages 334-336. 

It was moved that messages of greeting be conveyed to 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin of the North Carolina School, who 
had started out to attend the meeting but had been com- 
pelled by illness to turn back, and to Dr. Frank W. Booth of 
the Nebraska School. 

A letter from Mr. Thomas Rodwell of the Manitoba 
School, secretary of the Conference, was read in which he 
expressed a desire to relinquish his office inasmuch as he 
was retiring from the profession. Mr. Rodwell’s resignation 
was accepted with an expression of regret and appreciation 
of his long and active service in the work. 

It was voted to adopt the report of Dr. Bjorlee, chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, in which was submitted 
a set of bylaws to the constitution of the Conference. 

The third meeting of the Conference, Thursday afternoon, 
June 20, was devoted to topies of special concern to heads 
of schools. Mr. O. L. McIntire of the Iowa School read a 
report of the Committee on Annuities and Pensions in which 
were outlined the benefits accruing from careful investment 
by individuals in a life insurance annuity plan making pro- 
vision for a retirement fund at a specified age and insurance 
against physical incapacity prior to reaching that age. The 
report also discussed various types of old-age pension or 
retirement plans, and in particular those in effect for schools 
for the deaf. After formal adoption of the report, the sub- 
ject was discussed by various members. 

A paper on Normal Training of Deaf Teachers was read 
by Mr. Leonard M. Elstad of the Minnesota School. Con- 
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ceding the value of the deaf teacher in a school for the deaf, 
Mr. Elstad was strongly of the opinion that such teachers, 
even graduates of Gallaudet College, would be materially 
better prepared for their work if they had certificates show- 
ing that they had completed a teacher training course. For 
deaf teachers in academic work, the suggestion was made 
that Gallaudet College consider training at least one deaf 
teacher with its Normal Class each year, or that it continue 
its summer schools for deaf teachers, or that periodically a 
special session be organized at points throughout the coun- 
try in rotation, possibly in conjunction with large vocational 
schools so that deaf vocational teachers could benefit. The 
volume of discussion following upon Mr. Elstad’s paper 
seemed to stress the single point: That deaf teachers in 
schools for the deaf, if they are to hold their own, must 
have the opportunity for, and obtain, special training in the 
technique of teaching, Dr. Hall stated that present limited 
facilities made it impractical for Gallaudet College to con- 
sider enlarging the Normal Class to include worthy deaf 
candidates, but that in special cases special effort is made 
to provide promising prospects with the necessary observa- 
tion and practice teaching, and that the summer school 
project for deaf teachers will be continued. Mr. Ingle of 
the Missouri School announced that his school contemplated 
establishing a normal training class for a few interested 
graduates of Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Bjorlee, chairman of the Committee on Certification, 
was authorized to submit for the published proceedings a 
statement summarizing the work of certification of teachers 
as conducted for the Conference by his committee. 

The final paper of this meeting was one by Mr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, principal of the California School, on The Con- 
ference—A Clearing House and Advisory Board. This ad- 
dress was intended primarily as a discussion of the paper 
read by Dr. Martens of the U. S. Office of Education at the 
first general session of the Conference, Wednesday, June 19. 
Mr. Stevenson expressed gratification over Dr. Martens’ as- 
surance that the Office of Education weleomes understand- 
ing and co-operation with the Conference in matters per- 
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taining to the education of the deaf. He also appealed to the 
Conference to set up a definite formula of objectives which 
will outline policies and procedures with respect to the edu- 
cation of the deaf; otherwise influences outside the profes- 
sion will gradually dominate both its thought and action. 
To clarify objectives, agreement should be reached on such 
prime matters as the terminology and definitions of our 
work. Mr. Stevenson himself offered detailed suggestion as 
to types of deafness, their classification and definition. It 
was his opinion that if the problems of deafness, as revealed 
by proper definition and classification, were more widely 
understood, there would be less likelihood that anybody 
would consider very seriously ‘‘the plan of consolidation 
and unification of all classes of handicapped children for 
educational purposes in county unit buildings’’ or that all 
groups would be educated ‘‘ under the same roof”’ or ‘‘in the 
same building with normal pupils.’’ 

To crystallize thought on these matters, Mr. Stevenson 
proposed a set of resolutions for consideration by the Con- 
ference. These resolutions, formally adopted, were as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas the educational approach to the deaf child is wholly techni- 
eal and entirely different from that followed in the case of all other 
classes of children, normal and atypical; and 

Whereas the deaf child is now receiving training and preparation 
for a good life under a set-up that is reflected from over one hundred 
years of experience and valuable background; and 

Whereas it is most imperative that the deaf child is not to be 
confused with the hard-of-hearing child in classification and in edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas it is very evident that there is dire need of a constructive 
and guiding central council in all matters affecting the education of 
the deaf; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Conference commend very highly the United 
States Office of Education and every other educational agency for the 
deep and sincere interest shown in all special fields and particularly 
in our own; and be it 

Resolved, That it is highly advisable and desirable for such im- 
portant agencies as the Federal Office of Education and other official 
bodies to secure the expert advisory opinion of, and consult with, 
the Conference on all matters relating to the special field of the deaf ; 
and be it 

Resolved, That this Conference compile, publish, and distribute help- 
ful and instructive literature in pamphlet form to Federal, state and 
city educational agencies for a better and more definite understand- 
ing of the problems; and be it 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the office of 
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the United States Commissioner of Education, to every state superin- 
tendent of public instruction throughout the country and to every state 
director of special education. 

Before adjournment the Conference voted approval of 
the suggestion that the series of biographies of educators 
of the deaf appearing in the Nebraska School Journal be 
brought together in book form by Dr. Frank W. Booth, the 
editor. 

It was voted also that the question of the date and place 


for the next regular meeting of the Conference be referred _ 


to the executive committee for decision. 

The fourth and final session of the Conference was held 
Friday afternoon, June 21, the theme of discussion being 
Research Possibilities in Schools for the Deaf. Dr. Harris 
Taylor, superintendent of the Lexington School, gave first 
a Résumé of Research in American Schools for the Deaf. 
Owing to protracted illness, Dr. Taylor was unable to pre- 
sent a complete study of his subject and requested permis- 
sion to continue with it, for final presentation at the next 
regular meeting of the Conference. He did, however, make 
these points: The pioneer work in the education of the deaf, 
carried on by Bell, Crouter, Yale and others, had all the 
rugged characteristics of effective research work, even 
though such workers might not have qualified under mod- 
ern university research requirements. Inquiry sent to schools 
for the deaf disclosed the following major lines of research 
interest: 1. The preschool or very young deaf child; 2. In- 
telligence and achievement tests; 3. Reading tests; 4. Culti- 
vation of hearing and education through hearing; 5. Tests 
in reaction to environment; 6. Language tests involving vo- 
cabulary and comprehension of language. The most active 
centers of research at present are 1. Gallaudet College; 2. 
Clarke School; 3. Central Institute ; 4. Lexington School. 

The discussion was continued by Miss Bessie N. Leonard 
of the Clarke School, by Dr. Percival Hall, who outlined re- 
cent research projects at Gallaudet College, by Mr. D. T. 
Cloud, who besides mentioning the experiments conducted 
at the Illinois School in the use of the teletactor and in pre- 
school training for deaf children made a plea that results 
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from research centers be made known more widely, and by 
Mr. L. M. Elstad, who spoke of efforts in the state of Min- 
nesota to determine more accurately the prevalence of hear- 
ing defects among public school children. 


Business MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
I. 8. F. 


A Business Meeting of the Convention was held Thursday 
evening, June 20, with President Pope presiding. 

Officers for the ensuing two-year period, 1935-1937, were 
elected as follows: 

President, Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York 

Vice president, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of Maryland 

Secretary, Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, of California 

Treasurer, Mr. Odie W. Underhill, of North Carolina 

Directors (who, with the officers, form the standing execu- 
tive committee), Mr. D. T. Cloud, of Illinois; Dr. C. J. 
Settles, of Florida; Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, of Pennsylvania. 

The following Section Leaders were elected : 

Supervision, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, of Pennsylvania 

Preschool and Kindergarten, Mrs. Mildred P. Brock- 

meyer, of Missouri 

Development of Speech and Speech-Reading, Mrs. Edna 

Long Wolf, of California 

Rhythm, Miss Margaret S. Kent, of Maryland 

Subject Matter, Mr. Charles E. MacDonald, of British 
Columbia 

Vocational Training and Art, Mr. T. L. Anderson, of Iowa 

Health and Physical Education, Mr. Burton W. Driggs, 
of North Dakota 

Social and Character Training, Mr. A. C. Manning, of 
Pennsylvania 

Publicity, Mr. Tobias Brill, of New Jersey. 

A motion was made to change the name of the Conven- 
tion, and new names proposed were: Association of Ameri- 
ean Educators of the Deaf; American Association of Edu- 
eators of the Deaf; American Educational Association for 
the Deaf; American Educators of the Deaf; The Society of 
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American Educators of the Deaf. As no agreement could be 
reached, the motion was tabled. Another motion to transfer 
to the Conference the teacher agency carried on for the 
Convention by its secretary was also tabled. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


To Mr. and Mrs. Dan T. Cloud, our gracious host and host- 
ess, the members of the four organizations in convention at 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, we extend our thanks for 
their generous hospitality, assuring them that the memory 
of this delightful week will linger long in our hearts. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Max A. Goldstein, Miss Julia M. Connery, 
and their assistants, the Convention and other participating 
organizations extend thanks for their hospitality at Central 
Institute and for the excellent program they presented for 
our benefit. 

We are deeply indebted to our officers for their able ad- 
ministration of the affairs of our organizations and for the 
unexcelled programs prepared and executed for our benefit 
and entertainment. 

We believe special recognition should be made of the 
gracious services rendered by all of Mr. Cloud’s assistants, 
including everybody from the information and registration 
bureaus all the way through the organization to the men in 
charge of the parking lot. To these friends, who were always 
in the right place at the right time, cordially offering their 
services, we extend our sincere thanks. 

We wish to express special appreciation to the pupils of 
the Illinois School for the Deaf and to their teachers for 
their very conspicuous part in our entertainment this week. 

We appreciate the presence, interest and inspiring ad- 
dress of Mr. A. L. Bowen, director of the Department of 
Public Welfare of the State of Illinois. 

We wish to thank the schools which have provided classes 
for demonstration purposes during our meeting. 

We appreciate the faithfulness and excellent service of 
the teachers who have contributed so materially to the suc- 
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cess of our program by the intensive and exhaustive instruc- 
tion they have given us during the week. 

We wish to extend hearty thanks to the various schools 
for the elaborate and illuminating exhibits on display during 
the meeting. 

We appreciate the valuable contributions made to our 
meetings by the experts from other fields of education. 

We wish to thank the interpreters who have so effectively 
served the deaf members of the Convention. 

We believe the increased attention devoted to the sub- 
ject of vocational education in our program will result in 
much better work in the vocational departments of our 
schools. We hope vocational work for girls will receive its 
due share of attention at future meetings. We believe a 
generous financial allowance should be made for defraying 
the necessary expenses of the vocational section program. 

We regret the enforced absence of Dr. E. McK. Goodwin 
of North Carolina and Dr. Frank W. Booth of Nebraska 
and wish to extend to them most cordial greetings. 

We note with sadness the unusually large number of vet- 
eran teachers retiring this year after extended periods of 
faithful service to their various schools. We desire to recog- 
nize their unselfish devotion to the profession and we wish 
them well. 

The Press of Jacksonville we thank for their liberal and 
worth-while reports of our meetings. 

We appreciate the cordial and generous hospitality of 
the citizens of Jacksonville. 

We appreciate the courtesy of the companies who pro- 
vided amplifying hearing aids for the hard-of-hearing mem- 
bers of our group. 

We regret the exercise of political influence in the admini- 
stration of schools in certain sections, thereby interfering 
disastrously with the efficiency of the schools affected and 
retarding the education of the deaf children in those schools. 

We urge the increased efforts of the organizations toward 
the education of the general public to the point where politi- 
cal interference will no longer be tolerated. 
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With progress through research and co-operation as our 
theme we recognize the fact that we, like our predecessors 
since 1817, are pioneers and that to prove ourselves worthy 
of the trust committed to us we must strive ceaselessly for 
the advancement of our cause and for the elevation of the 
standard and the quality of our work. 

A. C. MANNING, chairman, 
Miuprep A. GROHT 
JOSEPHINE F’, QUINN 
A. E. KRavuse 
T. L. ANDERSON 

Committee on Resolutions 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 
I. 8. F. 


A program of social activity lent enjoyment to an other- 
wise full week. The great halls of the Illinois School, the 
campus, the spacious dining room—all were taxed to ¢a- 
pacity by the friendly groups. In large part it is this cordial 
spirit that makes the convention gatherings so much worth 
while, and the Jacksonville Convention upheld this tradition 
in royal manner. 

Tuesday evening, June 18, the enormous school gym- 
nasium was the scene of a reception and dance. Receiving 
were the hosts of the convention, Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Cloud, 
the officers of all participating organizations and the leaders 
of the Convention section groups. It was a thoroughly en- 
joyed evening of color, good music and happy conversation. 

The following evening was the occasion of the convention 
banquet, an affair at which the guests of honor were Dr. 
Harris Taylor, retiring head of the Lexington School, and 
Mr. A. L. Bowen, director of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare and long an ardent friend of the Illinois 
School, After the banquet the dramatic club of the school 
presented two playlets in the school auditorium. The first, 
‘‘Three Pills in a Bottle,’’ by Rachel Lyman Fields, was 
given in signs and directed by Mr. David Mudgett of the 
school staff. The second, ‘‘A Four O’Clock Tryst,’’ was 
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adapted and directed by Mrs. Mary S. Standley and Miss 
Helen Dial, instructors in the school, and was given orally. 

A dinner of Gallaudet College alumni in honor of Dr. 
Hall, an L.P.F. Smoker, a meeting of day-school teachers, 
and a banquet meeting of the Mu Iota Sigma fraternity were 
other occasions of special interest. Another feature was the 
series of concerts by the school band under the direction of 
Mr. Fred G. Fancher. 

A meeting on so large a scale could be successful only 
after minute planning and painstaking effort on the part of 
the officers of the participating bodies and the school which 
was entertaining it. There was every evidence—in the com- 
fort, the convenience, the genial spirit everywhere—that an 
enormous amount of labor had been expended in prepara- 
tion for the convention. Even the weather, fair and cool, 
helped. With Mr. Tunis V. Archer, principal, and Miss 
Amelia De Motte, supervising teacher, the entire school staff 
and personnel—all of them tireless in carrying out the de- 
tails of arrangement—must rest a feeling of satisfaction in 
a task well done. 

The genial hosts of the convention, Mr. and Mrs. Dan T. 
Cloud, left nothing undone, and to them all who attended 
owe a week of profit and enjoyment. It was their planning 
that made everything run so smoothly, and it was their 
cordiality that made the meeting one of harmony and co- 
operation. Their efforts gave conviction that the school under 
their direction is a great progressive institution, a fit stage 
on which to demonstrate the theme ‘‘ Progress Through Re- 
search and Co-operation.’’ 
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Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference’ 
By the CHAIRMAN 


REGULAR meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf was held at West Tren- 
ton, N.J., in June 1933 in connection with the International 
Congress on the Education of the Deaf. The meetings were 
rather poorly attended, though some excellent papers were 
prepared and presented at that time. Among the subjects 
discussed were: Tests and Testing; A Health Program In 
Our Schools; The School Curriculum ; and Vocational Cur- 
riculum and Vocational Guidance. At the business meeting 
reports of officers and committees were presented, including 
the proposed set of bylaws for the organization. These, how- 
ever, were finally not adopted but action on them was post- 
poned until the next meeting. It is hoped that this important 
matter will be carried through at the present special meet- 
ing. It was voted by the Executive Committee to take part 
in the joint meeting at Jacksonville, and a brief program 
has been arranged to touch upon some of the most important 
topics involving the management of our schools today. It 
is to be remembered, however, that this is merely a special 
meeting, and it is hoped to arrange during the next school 
year the regular triennial meeting of the Conference, pos- 
sibly at some school for the deaf with sufficient time devoted 
to our own program to go thoroughly into other interesting 
problems, 

During the past two years the Committee on Certification 
of Training Centers has functioned well. It has examined 
training centers in California and in Chicago, and has 
checked up on phases of the work in training centers already 
certified. A report of the activities of the committee in this 
part of its work, as well as in the certification of teachers, 
has been presented at this meeting. A very important de- 
velopment in regard to teacher certification has come about 


1 Submitted to the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, meeting at Jacksonville, Ill., June 19, 1935. 
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through the voluntary abandonment of such work by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, thus leaving the entire matter of certification 
to the Conference, as has always seemed to us proper. The 
heads of schools are urged to see that their teachers are 
properly certified under our plan. 

During the past session of Congress, it was urged upon 
certain committees in the House and Senate that a large sum 
of money should be appropriated in the so-called Social 
Security Bill to promote the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. It was proposed that money should be allocated to the 
various states and governmental organizations to aid in the 
education of deaf children, but the restriction of a maximum 
of 25% was placed upon the sum which could be granted to 
residential institutions. As 77% of the children educated in 
public schools for the deaf are now housed in residential 
institutions, the chairman of your Executive Committee, 
acting for our body, protested on this limitation. The ques- 
tion of whether such aid is desirable and how appropriations 
should be allocated if authorized will probably be discussed 
at this meeting. 

A survey of the employment situation of deaf persons in 
twenty-eight of our states was carried on by the U. S. Office 
of Education through special relief funds. A collection of 
statistics was completed more than a year ago. Money was 
not allowed for a study of the statistics collected, but por- 
tions of them have been studied during the past year by 
members of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College 
and results of these studies are being published in the AMERI- 
CAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF as rapidly as possible. There is 
much valuable statistical matter in the hands of the Office 
of Education along this line which might be of considerable 
value to our schools if it is made available in the near future. 

The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DeEaF has continued to re- 
ceive good support from our schools under the editorship of 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld. Changes in the format have been 
made which I believe have added considerably to the at- 
tractiveness of our official organ. Prof. Fusfeld will report at 
this meeting on various changes in statistical forms which 
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he has to suggest or which have been suggested by others. It 
is hoped that such changes will add materially to the value 
of the statistical tables in the January ANNALS and at the 
same time simplify them. All school heads are urged to sup- 
port the ANNALS fully as our official organ. 

As a new member of the Executive Committee to fill out 
term of Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Supt. O. L. McIntire of Iowa, 
has been chosen by the other members of the Executive 
Committee, and Supt. Leonard M. Elstad of Minnesota to 


take the place of Mr. Thomas Rodwell who has resigned as’ 


secretary of the Conference, 

At this meeting arrangements should be made or put in 
motion for a definite meeting place for the regular meeting 
of the Conference during the next school year. As suggested 
in the last meeting, special committees on such subjects as 
Curriculum, School Records, School Accounts, and School 
Policy, might well be appointed to assist in preparing the 
program. The following joint committee on Research, which 
will include the subject of Testing, has already been ap- 
pointed in accordance with the suggestion at the West Tren- 
ton meeting and with the agreement of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf: Supt. Alvin E. Pope, 
chairman; Supt. Victor O. Skyberg, secretary; Dr. Percival 
Hall, Dr. Harris Taylor, Mr. D. T. Cloud. 

The treasurer’s report shows a reasonable balance on 
hand. 


Respectfully submitted, 
PERCIVAL HALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
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The American Annals of the Deaf? 
By the Epitor 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, official organ of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
and of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
is conducted under direction of the Executive Committee 
as a journal embracing all questions of record relating to 
the education and welfare of the deaf. It is now in its eighty- 
seventh year, its current volume being numbered 80. Its aim 
continues to be as it has been since its founding in 1848, to 
present all matters within its field in a truthful, impartial, 
unbiased manner. In that spirit it bespeaks the cooperation 
of the profession. 

As the official organ of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf the ANNALS, because of depletion of 
funds of that organization has not for years received any 
financial aid from that source. As the official organ of the 
Conference, the ANNALS is maintained by support directly 
from the schools for the deaf under an arrangement agreed 
upon at successive meetings of the Conference. The main- 
tenance plan by which the ANNALSs is able to continue its 
work calls for a quota allotment by which each school con- 
tributes support in proportion to its pupil enrollment, name- 
ly at the rate of 25 cents per pupil, and receives in turn one 
copy of the ANNALS for each $2.00 thus contributed. This 
has proved the most practical method of support, since the 
ANNALS has no endowment or trust fund behind it and with 
no wide advertising or subscribing clientele to depend upon. 

It can readily be seen that the strength of the ANNALS de- 
pends upon the strength of its support. We are glad to say 
that despite the hard times of recent years, the schools in the 
main have stood loyally by the ANNALS. 

Some few schools, we regret to say, despite all effort on 
our part, have consistently withheld their support. A few 
schools, also, have in the past year or two withdrawn a large 


1A report rendered to the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, meeting in Jacksonville, Ill., June 19, 1935. 
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part of their support, schools that for decades have always 
stood by us. We trust this condition proves only a tem- 
porary one, for again we say our ability to carry on depends 
upon the support we receive, 

We may cite this instance. During the past year one school 
made a special plea for more generous consideration in 
appropriations by its state legislature. This was one of the 
schools that had withdrawn a major part of its support of 
the ANNALS. Yet in the plea to its legislature for its own 
needs the school quoted extensively from the data collected — 
by the ANNALS for the January number. It is obvious then 
that the data furnished the profession by the ANNALS has 
a very practical value. 

The ANNALS is published five times a year, or bimonthly 
during the school term. Its January issue each year is de- 
voted largely to the latest and most authentic statistical data 
relating to schools for the deaf in the United States and 
Canada. At present it is printed by the George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company, in Menasha, Wisconsin, who we believe 
produce the journal on a high standard of printeraft. 

For a number of years each issue has gone through a 
printing of 1,700 copies. Of these, 1,300 copies go to schools 
for the deaf under the plan of subscription previously de- 
seribed; approximately 125 are taken by individual sub- 
seribers outside the profession, some 60 copies go to foreign 
subscribers, and the exchange and free list comprises some 
25 copies. 

The editor of the ANNALS, as treasurer of the Conference, 
is entrusted with the care of the funds of both the ANNALS 
and the Conference. The funds of the ANNALS are derived 
from school quota support, from individual subscriptions, 
from the sale of backnumbers, from advertisements, and 
from interest earned on invested securities. The funds of 
the Conference are derived from school membership dues, 
and from fees for certification. At the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, all accounts of the treasurer are submitted to a 
certified public accountant for formal audit and report to 
the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The salary of the editor-treasurer is $1,000 per annum, 
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with an allowance of $100 for the employment of clerical 
service. 

All funds of the ANNALS and Conference are on deposit 
with the Northeast Branch of the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C., in the name of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Irving S. Fusfeld, treas- 
urer, The balance now to the credit of this fund, June 14, 
1935, is $1,804.83. Additional assets of the ANNALS and the 
Conference are contained in a number of high grade security 
investments, of par value $4,000, earning an annual interest 
of approximately $200. The purchase of these securities is 
decided upon jointly by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the editor-treasurer whenever the funds on hand 
warrant investment. These bonds are kept in a safety de- 
posit box at the Northeast Branch of the American Security 
and Trust Company, in the name of the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF. 


AUDIT OF THE ANNALS ACCOUNTS 


The annual audit of the accounts of the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear, for the period June 25, 1934 to June 30, 1935, 
inclusive, is herewith submitted. 
Washington, D.C. 
July 15, 1935 

Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions I have audited the 
books and records of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
for the period from June 25, 1934 to June 30, 1935, both 
inclusive, and the result of the audit is shown in the at- 
tached Exhibits A and B. 

The accounts have been accurately kept and all receipts 
have been deposited in bank and the disbursements there- 
from have been made by checks supported by proper 
vouchers. 

I have checked the securities shown in Schedule B, which 
are kept in a safe deposit box at the Northeast Branch of 
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the American Security and Trust Company, and have veri- 


fied the bank balance shown in Exhibit A. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) J. A. P. Farnham 


Auditor. 
EXHIBIT A 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
From June 25, 1934 to June 30, 1935 
Receipts 
Balance June 2d, LOSS $1,935.72 
Subscriptions from schools .................005 $2,613.11 
Subscriptions from individuals ................ 332.94 
Sale of back numbers and single copies .......... 39.62 
Interest on securities and warrants ............ 212.26 
Bale of filing bOKeS 10.00 
Redeposit of warrants 102.00 
Fees for Conference membership ............... 69.98 
Expenditures 
Miscellaneous (Stationery, postage, etc.) ....... 30.80 
Expenses, editor, Jacksonville Convention ...... 102.33 
Purchase filing cabinet 15.90 
Conference: 
Telegrams, ete. $ 2.17 
Purchase 50 copies Proceedings Inter- 
national Congress, Trenton ....... 100.00 
Mailing Proceedings ............... 6.69 
Certificates engraved ............... 6.90 
Expenses, Committee on Certification 24.50 
Unpaid warrants on hand, 1934-1935 ........... 162.00 
Balance on deposit in Bank, June 30, 1935 ...... 1,720.73 
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EXHIBIT B 
Assets 
Schedule of Securities 


As at June 30, 1935 
Par Value Cost 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company First and 
Refunding 414% Mortgage Bond, Series E No. 
M34148, due June 1, 1957 .......cccccccceees $1,000.00 $ 976.50 
Potomac Electric Power Company General and 
Refunding Mortgage Gold Bond, 6%, Series B 
No. Misé, due: April 1,000.00 1,086.33 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company 514% 
i Bond, Series M19981, due June 1, 1949 ...... 1,000.00 1,018.75 
Washington Gas Light Company 6% Gold Mort- 
@age Bond, 500.00 525.42 
Washington Railway and Electric Company 4% 
Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bond, No. 17907 .. 500.00 451.11 


$4,000.00 $4,058.11 


Cash) int amar: 1,720.73 
Subscriptions due and unpaid ............+..+. 551.00 


Office Equipment 

This equipment consists of four tables (old), two chairs (old), two 
book cabinets (old), one addressograph and equipment, cost $85.00, 
one filing cabinet (new), cost $15.90, two bound sets of the ANNALS 
from Vol. 1 to 64 inclusive, 14,450 (approx.) of single copies of the 
ANNALS from Vol. 1 to date, sundry office stationery and miscellaneous 
books and papers. 

The single copies and bound volumes of the ANNALS are of consider- 
able value but it is difficult to estimate their cash value as at any 
particular date; therefore no attempt has been made to do so in this 
report. 

Accrued interest on securities shown above has been eliminated from 
purchase cost. 
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Hard of Hearing! 


Part V 
Types of Occupation Followed 


By KENNETH BrAty, Pu.D. 
New Jersey School, West Trenton, N.J. 


and 


PercivAL Jr., M.A. 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


P ART V oF the report of the Federal Survey of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing deals with the occupations of the 
persons questioned, Since 245 different occupations were re- 
ported in the survey, it has been necessary for the sake of 
analysis to group the more similar occupations into ten occu- 
pation groups. In this grouping the classification used is 
similar to that in the Classified Index of Occupations, Fif- 
teenth Census of the United States (1930). The ten occu- 
pation groups used throughout this paper, with the specific 
occupations included in each, are as follows: 


Agriculture and fishing Compositors, linotypers and type- 


Agricultural proprietors setters 

Unpaid family workers in agricul- oopers 

ture Dyers | 
Electricians 


Wage workers in agriculture 


Fishermen and oystermen Engineers (stationary) 


Cranemen, derrickmen, hoistmen, 
etc 


Manufacturing and mechanical trades Engravers 


Machinists’ apprentices 

Plumbers’ apprentices 

Apprentices to other building and 
hand trades 

Apprentices in manufacturing (not 
elsewhere classified ) 

Blacksmiths 

Forgemen and hammermen 

Boiler makers 

Brick and stone masons 

Builders and building contractors 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 


Buffers and polishers (metal) 

Filers (metal) 

Grinders (metal) 

Firemen (except locomotive and fire 
department) 

Furnace men, smelter men, and 
pourers (metal industries) 

Heaters (metal industries) 

Goldsmiths and silversmiths 

Jewelers and lapidaries (factory) 

Loom fixers 

Machinists 

Millwrights 


1 Previous sections of this report have appeared in the ANNALS as 
follows: Part I, Preliminary Data, March 1935, pp. 116-125; Part II, 
The Employment Status of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, March 
1935, pp. 126-142; Part III, Present Earnings, May 1935, pp. 200-219 ; 
Part IV, Occupational Success and Related Factors, May 1935, pp. 
220-242. 
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Tool makers and die setters and 
sinkers 

Brass molders, founders, and cast- 
ers 

Iron molders, founders, and casters 

Other metal molders, founders and 
casters 

Oilers of machinery 

Enamelers, lacquerers, and japan- 
ners 

Painters, glaziers and varnishers 
(building) 

Painters, glaziers and varnishers 
(factory) 

Pattern and model makers 

Cement finishers 

Plumbers and gas and steam fitters 

Sawyers 

Skilled occupations (not elsewhere 
classified ) 

Stonecutters 

Structural iron workers (building) 

Tinsmiths and sheet metal workers 

Upholsterers 

Owners, operators and proprietors 
(manufacturers) 

Mechanics (not otherwise specified ) 

Bakers 

Paper hangers 

Plasterers 

Electrotypers and stereotypers 

Lithographers 

Pressmen and plate printers 

Tailors and tailoresses stores, 
shops or factories 

Apprentices to printers or book- 
binders 

Dressmakers and seamstresses (not 
in factories) 

Rollermen in flour and grain mills 

Glass blowers in glass factories 

Boiler washers and engine hostlers 

Jewelers and watchmakers (inde- 
pendent) 

Roofers or slaters 

ie and organ tuners (independ- 
ent 

Shoemakers and cobblers (not in 
factories) 


Transportation and communication 


Chauffeurs 

Draymen, teamsters and carriage 
drivers 

Motor truck and tractor drivers 

Express messengers 

Locomotive engineers 

Locomotive firemen 

Brakemen (steam railroad) 


Switchmen and flagmen (steam 
railroad) 
Switchmen and flagmen (street 
railroad) 


Yardmen (steam railroad) 

Baggagemen (steam railroad) 

Conductors (steam railroad) 

Ticket and station agents (steam 
railroad) 

Conductors (street railroad) 

Motormen (street railroad) 

Aviators 

Captains, masters, mates, pilots 

Longshoremen 

Sailors, deck hands 

Teamsters and haulers 
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Telegraph operators 
Telephone operators 
Telegraph messengers 
Railroad mail clerks 
Linemen 

Mail carriers 
Postmasters 


Trade 


Advertising agents 

Commercial travelers 

Canvassers 

Sales agents 

Salesmen and saleswomen 

Deliverymen for stores 

Deliverymen for laundries 

Bankers and bank officials 

Commercial brokers and commission 
men 

Loan brokers and pawn brokers 

Stock brokers 

Brokers not specified, and  pro- 
moters 

Real estate agents 

Insurance agents 

Clerks in stores 

Decorators, window dressers, etc. 

Apprentices in retail and wholesale 
trades 

Employment office keepers 

Auctioneers 

and re- 
ai 

Undertakers 

Fruit graders and packers—whole- 
sale and retail 

Meat cutters—wholesale and retail 

Importers and exporters—wholesale 

Retail dealers in books 

Retail dealers in livestock and farm 
products 

Retail dealers in candy and confec- 
tionery 

Retail dealers in cigars and tobacco 

Retail dealers in automobiles and 
accessories 

Retail dealers in coal and wood 

Department store owners 

Retail dealers in dry goods, cloth- 
ing and shoes 

Retail dealers in drugs and medi- 
cines 

Five and ten cent variety store 
owners 

Retail dealers in flour and feed 

Milliners and millinery dealers 

Newsboys 

Retail dealers in food, except groc- 
eries and hucksters’ goods 

Gasoline and oil filling station own- 
ers 

Retail dealers in furniture, carpets 
and rugs 

Owners of general stores 

Retail dealers in groceries 

Retail dealers in hardware, imple- 
ments and wagons 

Hucksters and peddlers 

Retail dealers in ice 

Retail dealers in jewelry 

Retail dealers in junk and rags 

Retail dealers in lumber 

Opticians 

Other specified retail dealers 

Unspecified retail dealers 
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Public service 


Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers 

Policemen 

Firemen (fire department) 

Probation and truant officers 

Sheriffs 

City officials and inspectors 

County officials and inspectors 

State officials and inspectors 

United States officials and inspec- 
tors 

Soldiers, sailors and marines 

Other public service pursuits 


semi-professional 
service, recreation and 


amusement 


Chemists, assayers, and metallur- 
gists 

Designers 

Draftsmen 

Lawyers, justices and judges 

Photographers 

Civil engineers and surveyors 

Electrical engineers 

Mechanical engineers 

Mining engineers 

Trained nurses 

Social and welfare workers 

Technicians and laboratory assist- 
ants 

Dentists’ assistants and attendants 

Librarians’ assistants and attend- 
ants 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ attend- 


ants 

Other attendants and helpers (pro- 
fessional service) 

College presidents and professors 

School teachers 

Clergymen 

Religious workers 

Dentists 

Physicians and surgeons 

Chiropractors 

Unclassified healers 

Osteopaths 

Authors 

Editors and reporters 

Abstractors, notaries, justices of the 
peace 

Musicians and teachers of music 

Architects 

Apprentices to other professional 
persons 

— sculptors and teachers of 
ar 


Keepers of charitable and penal in- 
stitutions 

Officials of lodges, societies, etc. 

Inventors 

Other semi-professional occupations 

Teachers of athletics, dancing, etc. 

Veterinary surgeons 

— agents, farm demonstrators, 
ete. 

Librarians 

Other professional pursuits 

Attendants in pool rooms, etc. 
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Stage hands and circus helpers 

Theater ushers 

Other attendants and helpers (rec- 
reation ) 

Actors 

Showmen 

Billiard room, dance hall, etce., 
keepers . 

Other semi-professional recreational 
workers 


Domestic and personal service 


Charwomen and cleaners 

Elevator tenders 

Housekeepers and stewards 

Janitors 

Cooks (except in Army or Navy) 

Waiters (except in Army or Navy) 

Barbers, hairdressers and mani- 
curists 

Bootblacks 

Nurses (not trained) 

Cemetery keepers 

Hunters, trappers and guides 

Boarding and lodging house keepers 

Hotel keepers and managers 

Restaurant, café and lunch room 
keepers 

Launderers and laundresses in ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding houses, 
etc. 

Servants in hotels, restaurants, 
boarding houses, etc. 

Launderers and laundresses in do- 
mestic service 

Other domestic and personal serv- 


ants 
Other domestic occupations 


Clerical occupations 


Agents (not elsewhere classified ) 

Collectors 

Credit men 

Purchasing agents 

Accountants and auditors 

Bookkeepers and cashiers 

Office appliance operators 

Shipping clerks 

Weighers 

Clerks (except clerks in stores) 

Messenger, bundle and office boys 
and girls 

Stenographers and typists 


Managers (except in domestic and per- 


sonal service), foremen, inspect- 
ors 

Managers and officials 

Foremen and overseers 

Inspectors (forestry, extraction of 
minerals, transportation, trade) 


Operatives, laborers, and porters (ex- 


cept in stores) 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Street cleaners 
Garbage men 
Porters (except in stores) 


Table I gives for the 19,521 persons reporting in the sur- 
vey their occupations at the time of the survey, or their 
last occupations preceding that time (referred to here as 


_ 
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TABLE I 


PRESENT OR Most REcENT OccupaTIoNns OF ALL PERSONS 
INCLUDED IN THE SURVEY 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


OCCUPATION 


ber % ber % ber % 


Total reporting. . . .|19,521 {100.0 |13,208 |100.0 | 6,313 |100.0 


Agriculture, fish- 
ing and for- 


770 3.9 734 5.5 36 0.6 
Manufacturing 

and mechani- 

cal trades..... 4,339 | 22.2 | 3,757 | 28.4 582 9.2 
Transportation 

and communi- 

Cation. ....... 311 1.6 286 2.2 25 0.4 
Lt 1,339 6.9 950 389 6.2 
Public service.... 150 0.8 142 Ey 8 0.1 


Professional and 
semi-profes- 
sional service, 
and recreation 
and amusement | 1,717 8.8 830 6.3 887 | 14.0 

Domestic and 
personal serv- 


1,842| 9.4] 609] 4.6] 1,233 | 19.5 
Clerical occupa- 
1,984 | 10.2 810 6.1 | 1,174 | 18.6 


Managers (ex- 
cept in domes- 
tic and per- 
sonal service), 
foremen, in- 
spectors....... 356 1.8 312 2.4 44 0.7 

Operatives, la- ‘ 
borers, and 
porters (except 
in stores)...... 6,713 | 34.4 ] 4,778 | 36.2 | 1,935 | 30.7 


Unreported ........ 59 43 16 


present or most recent occupations). Tables II to VIII in- 
elusive are concerned only with those persons employed 
at the time of the survey (herein referred to as those em- 
ployed at present), and are based on their own answers. 
Tables IX to XII inclusive, appearing in the next issue 
of the ANNALS, for November, are based on employers’ re- 
ports concerning persons employed at the time of the survey 
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(herein referred to as those employed at present). The rela- 
tion of occupation to various factors as shown in these tables 
may be of value to the deaf and hard of hearing, to their 
employers, or to those interested in their education and 
training. 


PRESENT OR Most RECENT OCCUPATIONS OF ALL PERSONS 
INCLUDED IN THE SURVEY 


Table I shows that of the 13,208 men reporting, 36.2% 
were (or had been) operatives, laborers or porters, 28.4% 
were (or had been) engaged in mechanical or manufactur- 
ing trades, and the remainder were scattered among the 
eight other occupation groups. The present or most recent 
occupations of the 6,313 women reporting were concentrated 
chiefly in four occupation groups as follows: Operatives and 
laborers, 30.7% ; domestic and personal service, 19.5% ; cleri- 
cal occupations, 18.6%; and professional and semi-profes- 
sional service, 14.0%. These figures and those in all succeed- 
ing tables are based on data secured early in 1934 in 27 
states and the District of Columbia. Therefore the figures 
must not be considered to apply exactly at the present time, 
or to any particular geographical region. Certain fields show 
much greater employment irregularities than do others. 
Also, tabulation of the data by states shows that a number 
of occupations were confined to limited geographical areas.” 


Factors RELATED TO PRESENT OCCUPATION, AS REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYEES 


Relation of Age when Deafness Was First Noticed to 
Present Occupation.—Table II shows that, for the 7,333 
men reporting both items, widely different vocation dis- 
tributions oceurred for those at the different age levels when 
their deafness was first noted. Of the men whose deafness 
was noticed when they were under two years of age, 46.1% 


? Information about the distribution of the present or most recent 
occupations by states will be published by the Office of Education, 
in Washington, D.C., in connection with its complete report of the 
survey. 
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were in the operatives group,® 27.9% in the manufacturing 
and mechanical trades, 5.6% in domestic and personal serv- 
ice, 6.4% in the professional and semi-professional group, 
5.9% in the agriculture group, 3.3% in clerical occupations, 
2.8% in trade and 0.6% in the managers group. In gen- 
eral there was a regular change in the percentages in each 
occupation group for the different age levels, until for those 
men whose deafness was not noticed until they were over 
eighteen years of age only 21.0% were in the operatives 
group, 19.8% in the manufacturing group, 17.1% in the 
trade group, 10.3% in the professional and semi-profes- 
sional group, 9.5% in the clerical group, 6.5% in the do- 
mestie service group, and 6.0% in the managers group. Thus, 
as the age when deafness was first noticed became greater, 
there was a great decrease in the proportion of the men in 
the operatives group, and an appreciable decrease of those 
in the manufacturing group; and there was an appreciable 
increase of the proportion of those in the trade, professional 
and semi-professional, clerical and manager groups. 

The 3,100 women dealt with in this table likewise showed 
highly different occupation distributions for the different 
age levels at which deafness was first noticed. Of those whose 
deafness was first noticed when they were under two years 
of age, 54.9% were in the operatives group, 19.6% in the 
domestie service, 8.6% in the professional service, 7.0% in 
the clerical, 6.3% in the manufacturing and 2.8% in the 
trade groups. Of those whose deafness was first noticed 
after they were over eighteen years of age, 25.5% were 
in the clerical group, 24.1% in the professional and semi- 
professional group, 20.7% in the domestic service, 9.8% in 
the manufacturing, 9.1% in the operatives, and 8.2% in 
the trade groups. Thus with the higher age levels at which 
deafness was first noticed there was a great decrease in the 
proportion of the women in the operatives group, and in- 
creases in the proportions in the other groups which con- 


*In discussions of this and all succeeding tables, the expression 
‘foperatives group’’ refers to the tenth occupation group which in- 
cludes operatives, laborers, street cleaners, garbage men and porters 
(except in stores). 
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TABLE II 


RELATION OF AGE WHEN DEAFNESS WAS First NoticepD 
TO PRESENT OCCUPATION 
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AGE WHEN DEAFNESS WAS FIRST NOTICED 
TOTALS 
Male | Female 
PRESENT OCCUPATION 
Fe- | Un- | 2 to | 12to| Over |) Un- | 2 to | 12to| Over 
Male nie der2} 12 | 18} 18 llder2] 12 | 18 | 18 
yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. |] yrs. | yrs. | yrs. | yrs. 
| NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
Total 7,333(3, 100)2, 118[2,511| 574|2,130] 852| 474{1,031 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry .} 342} 10] 124) 96) 26) 96 1 4 2 3 
Manufacturing and mechanical 
240] 593) 722) 125) 423] 47) 58) 34) 101 
8] 25) 35) 16) 60 1 1 0 6 
172) 59) 104) 72) 21) 45) 21) 85 
6) 5 13 9 54 1 1 0 4 
Professional and semi-profes- 
sional service and recreation 
and amusement............. 613} 557]) 135} 192 67| 219 64) 139) 105) 249 
Domestic and personal service...} 405) 616) 118) 127) 22) 138) 145) 181) 77) 213 
Clerical occupations........... 461) 591 69] 117 72) 203 52} 113) 163) 263 
Managers (except in domestic 
and personal service), fore- 
men, inspectors............. 210} 29] 12) 42) 29) 127 4 5 18 
Operatives, laborers and porters 
(except in stores)............ 2,624) 871) 978]/1,063) 136) 447] 407) 305) 65) 94 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG OCCUPATION 
GROUPS OF THE CATEGORIES INDICATED 
BY THE SEPARATE HEADINGS 
Agriculture, etc................ 5.9) 3.8) 4.5) 4.5) 0.1) 0.5) 0.4) 0.3 
Manufacturing, etc............. 27.9) 28.7) 21.8] 19.8] 6.3] 6.8) 7.2) 9.8 
Transportation, etc............ 1.2} 1.4] 2.8] 2.8] 0.1) 0.1] 0.0} 0.6 
2.8) 4.1) 12.5) 17.1) 2.8) 5.3) 4.4] 8.2 
Public service............. 0.2) 0.5) 1.6) 2.5) 0.1) 0.1) 0.0) 0.4 
Professional and semi-profession- 
al service, etc. .............. 6.4) 7.6] 11.7] 10.3) 8.6) 16.3) 22.2) 24.1 
Domestic, ete. service. 5.6} 5.1) 3.8) 6.5} 19.6} 21.2) 16.2) 20.7 
Clerical occupations. . 3.3] 4.7] 12.5] 9.5] 7.0) 13.3] 34.4] 25.5 
Managers, etc........ 0.6) 1.7) 5.1) 6.0) 0.5) 0.6) 1.5) 1.3 
Operatives, 46.1] 42.4] 23.7) 21.0] 54.9] 35.8] 18.7] 9.1 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE DIF- 
FERENT CATEGORIES INDICATED OF 
EACH OCCUPATION GROUP 
Total 100.0 100.0] 28.9 34.2] 7.8] 29.1] 23.9] 27.5] 15.3] 33.3 
Agriculture, 100.0}100.0) 36.2) 28.1) 7.6} 28.1} 10.0] 40.0) 20.0) 30.0 
anufacturing, etc............. 100.0)100.0) 31.8] 38.8] 22.7] 19.6] 24.2) 14.1] 42.1 
Transportation, etc............ 100.0}100.0) 18.4} 25.7) 11.8) 44.1) 12.5) 12.5) 0.0) 75.0 
Trade..... 100.0/100.0} 9.9) 17.4] 12.0} 60.7] 12.2} 26.2) 12.2] 49.4 
Public service............. ++ -{100.0/100.0) 6.2) 16.1) 11.1) 66.6) 16.7) 16.7) 0.0) 66.6 
Professional and semi-profession- 
al service, 100.0/100.0}| 22.0) 31.4] 10.9) 35.7] 11.5] 25.0] 18.8] 44.7 
Domestic, etc. service......... 100.0}100.0) 29.1) 31.4) 5.4] 34.1] 23.5) 29.4] 12.5] 34.6 
Clerical occupations.......... 100.0}100.0)) 15.0) 25.4) 15.6] 44.0) 8.8) 19.1) 27.6) 44.5 
Managers, etc................ 100.0)100.0) 5.7) 20.0} 13.8] 60.5} 13.8] 17.2) 24.1) 44.9 
Operatives, 100.0}100.0} 37.3) 40.5) 5.2) 17.0) 46.7) 35.0) 7.5) 10.8 


| 
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tained statistically significant numbers (except for the do- 
mestie service group). 

The second per cent distribution section* of Table II 
shows for the different occupation groups rather irregular 
distributions according to the age at which the individuals’ 
deafness was first noticed. The men whose deafness was first 
noticed when they were under twelve years of age (the two 
lower of the four age levels) disproportionately predomi- 
nated in the operatives group (77.8%), the manufacturing 
(70.6%) and the agricultural groups (64.3%), since these 
two age levels together comprised 63.1% of the total num- 
ber reporting. In the other occupation groups these two age 
levels were proportionately less well represented than were 
the upper levels, the per cent distributions for the different 
groups having been as follows: Domestic service, 60.5% ; 
professional and semi-professional service, 53.4%; trans- 
portation, 44.1% ; clerical occupations, 40.4% ; trade, 27.3% ; 
managers, 25.7% ; and public service, 22.3%. 

Similarly, since 51.4% of the women reporting were those 
whose deafness was first noticed when they were under 
twelve years of age, they disproportionately predominated 
in the operatives group (81.7%) and in the domestic serv- 
ice group (52.9%). The women in these two lower age levels 
were less than proportionately represented in the other occu- 
pation groups, the distributions for these groups having 
been as follows: Agriculture, 50.0% ; manufacturing, 43.8% ; 
trade, 38.4%; professional service, 36.5%; public service, 
33.4% ; managers, 31.0% ; clerical occupations, 27.9% ; and 
transportation, 25.0%. 


‘The first per cent distribution section of Table II gives the per 
cent distribution among occupation groups of those of each sex in 
each of the four categories concerning age when deafness was first 
noticed. For example, of the men whose deafness was first noticed 
between the ages of 12 and 18 years, 19.8% were in the manufacturing 
and mechanical trades. 

The second per cent distribution section of the table gives the 
per cent distribution of men and women in each occupation group 
among the four categories concerning age at which deafness was first 
noticed. For example, for 23.5% of the women in the domestic service 
group, deafness was first noticed before the age of two years. 

The above explanation also applies to all other tables having per 
cent distribution sections. 
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TABLE 


III 


RELATION OF DEGREE OF DEAFNESS TO PRESENT OCCUPATION 


DEGREE OF DEAFNESS 


TOTALS 
Male Female 
'Under- \Under- 
‘Under- Under- 
PRESENT OCCUPATION stood stood ery 
Mets peech under-Ispeech loud 
out | |8 1 out | ear- 
ear- a ear- ata 
phone phone phone phone 
NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
7,367 | 3,109 [3,243 338 {3,786 1,757 | 201 |1,151 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry .. 343 10} 146 8] 189 6 1 3 
and mechanical 
1,877 244 || 682 65 {1,130 135 27 82 
Transportation and communica- 
138 106 4 28 0 0 
594 171 446 59 89 123 18 30 
Publi 83 4 11 1 1 
Professional and semi-professional 
service, and recreation and 
616 561} 311 37 | 268 378 35 | 148 
Domestic and personal service....| 407 614 | 187 24} 196] 347 40 | 227 
Clerical occupations............ 462 591 | 306 33 | 123] 476 45 70 
Managers (except in domestic and 
personal service), foremen, in- 
210 29 159 26 25 20 3 6 
Operatives, laborers and porters 
(except in stores)............. 2,637 875 | 832 78 |1,727 || 260 31] 584 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG OCCU- 
PATION GROUPS OF THE CATEGORIES 
INDICATED BY THE SEPARATE 
HEADINGS 
Total 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 
Agriculture, 4.5| 2.4] 5.09 0.3] 0.5] 0.3 
Manufacturing, ete.............. 21.0 | 19.2 | 29.8} 7.8 | 13.4] 7.1 
Transportation, etc. 3.3} 1.2] 0.7% 0.5] 0.0] 0.0 
13.8 | 17.4] 2.49 7.0] 9.0] 2.6 
Professional and 
al service, etc 9.6 | 10.9] 7.1} 21.5 | 17.4] 12.9 
Domestic, etc. service 5.8] 7.1] 5.2] 19.7 | 19.9 | 19.7 
Clerical occupations 9.4] 9.8] 3.2} 27.1 | 22.4] 6.1 
Managers, etc..... 4.9) 7.7] 0.79 1.1] 1.5] 0.5 
Operatives, etc..... 25.6 | 23.1 | 45.6 | 14.8 | 15.4 | 50.7 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE 
DIFFERENT CATEGORIES INDICATED 
OF EACH OCCUPATION GROUP 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 || 44.0 | 4.6 | 51.4} 56.5] 6.5 | 37.0 
100.0 | 100.0 | 42.6 | 2.3 | 55.1 60.0 | 10.0 | 30.0 
nufacturing, etc.............. 100.0 | 100.0 } 36.3 | 3.5 | 60.2 |] 55.3 | 11.1 | 33.6 
Transportation, etc............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 76.8 | 2.9 | 20.3 100.0} 0.0] 0.0 
100.0 | 100.0 | 75.1 | 9.9 | 15.0 ] 72.0 | 10.5 | 17.5 
Public service.............. ~+++1 100.0 | 100.0 } 82.0 | 4.8 | 13.2 | 66.6 | 16.7 | 16.7 
Professional and semi-profession- 
al servios, 100.0 | 100.0 | 50.5 | 6.0 | 43.5 67.4] 6.2 26.4 
Domestic, etc. service........... 100.0 | 100.0 | 45.9 | 5.9 | 48.2 | 66.5 | 6.5 | 37.0 
Clerical occupations............ 100.0 | 100.0 | 66.3 | 7.1 | 26 80.5 | 7.6 | 11.9 
Managers, et0.........0eeeeeee: 100.0 | 100.0 | 75.7 | 12.4 | 11.9 | 69.0 | 19.3 | 20.7 
Operatives, etc... -0 | 100.0 31.5 | 3.0 29.7 | 3.5 | 66.8 


| 
| 
| 
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These results show that the age at which a person’s deaf- 
ness or defective hearing was first noticed had a very sig- 
nificant relation to the type of occupation the person had. 
Those persons whose deafness was first noticed at the earlier 
age levels showed a pronounced concentration in the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations as compared with those 
whose deafness was first observed at a later age. 

Relation of Degree of Deafness to Present Occupation.— 
As shown in Table III, of the 7,367 men reporting both 
their degree of deafness and their present occupation, more 
than one half were included in the operatives group and 
mechanical and manufacturing trades group. There were 
marked differences in the distributions of occupations of 
the two groups of men who could understand speech, as 
compared with those who could not understand speech at 
all. For the two categories of those men who could under- 
stand speech, the per cent distribution among the more im- 
portant occupation groups was as follows: Operatives group, 
25.6 and 23.1%; manufacturing, 21.0 and 19.2%; trade, 
13.8 and 17.4% ; professional and semi-professional service, 
9.6 and 10.9%; clerical occupations, 9.4 and 9.8%; do- 
mestie service, 5.8 and 7.1%; and managers, 4.9 and 7.7%. 
The men who could not understand speech at all were dis- 
tributed as follows: Operatives group, 45.6% ; manufaetur- 
ing, 29.8% ; domestic service, 5.2%; and professional and 
semi-professional service, 7.1%. Thus the men who could 
not understand speech at all tended to be concentrated in 
the manufacturing and operatives groups to a greater de- 
gree than did those who could understand speech. 

The distribution of the men among specific occupations 
in the more important occupation groups mentioned above 
is interesting. 

Taking together the two categories of men who could 
understand speech, of the 910 in the operatives group, 
there were 455 operatives, 438 laborers and 17 porters. 
The 747 in the manufacturing group included 77 carpen- 
ters, 72 compositors, 69 machinists, 52 owners, 50 painters 
in building trades, 24 bakers, 22 shoemakers and cobblers, 
21 tailors and 19 electrotypers and lithographers. Of the 
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505 in the trade group, there were 172 retail dealers, 124 
salesmen and 86 in the real estate business. The 348 in the 
professional and semi-professional group included 55 teach- 
ers, 50 physicians and dentists, 37 lawyers, 26 draftsmen, 
21 welfare workers, 7 attendants and 7 photographers. Of 
the 211 men in the domestic service group, 105 were jani- 
tors, 37 were barbers, 17 were hotel servants and 5 were 
other domestic and personal servants. 

Considering the men who could not understand speech 


at all, of the 1,727 in the operatives group, 1,173 were . 


operatives, 533 were laborers and 21 were porters. Of the 
1,130 in the manufacturing group, there were 330 composi- 
tors, 129 shoemakers and cobblers, 70 painters in building 
trades, 67 carpenters, 49 electrotypers and lithographers, 
47 tailors and 45 bakers. In the trade group the 89 men 
included 44 retail dealers and 18 salesmen. Among the 268 
men in the professional and semi-professional group there 
were 128 teachers, 36 welfare workers, 13 draftsmen, 12 pho- 
tographers and 11 attendants. Of the 196 men in the do- 
mestie service group, 89 were janitors, 24 were barbers, 24 
were servants in hotels and 22 were domestic or personal 
servants. 

Thus among the specific occupations mentioned, those 
in which the men who could not understand speech at all 
predominated to a marked degree were as follows: Opera- 
tives, compositors, eleetrotypers and lithographers, bakers, 
teachers, cobblers and shoemakers and tailors, Among the 
machinists, owners (in manufacturing), retail dealers, sales- 
men, real estate dealers, physicians and dentists and law- 
yers, the number of men who could understand speech was 
of considerably greater relative incidence. 

Of the 3,109 women reporting who are dealt with in Table 
III, over 92% were included in the operatives, domestic 
service, clerical, professional and semi-professional service 
and manufacturing groups. As is the case with the men, the 
distributions among occupation groups of the two cate- 
gories of women who could understand speech were very 
similar, but they differed considerably from the distribu- 
tion of those who could not understand speech at all, espe- 
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cially in the operatives, clerical, trade and professional and 
semi-professional service groups. For the two categories of 
women who could understand speech, the per cent distribu- 
tion among the more important occupation groups was as 
follows: Clerical occupations, 27.1 and 22.4%; domestic 
service, 19.7 and 19.9% ; professional and semi-professional 
service, 21.5 and 17.4%; and operatives group, 14.8 and 
15.4%. The women who could not understand speech at 
all were distributed as follows: Operatives group, 50.7%; 
domestic service,19.7% ; professional and semi-professional 
service, 12.9% ; and clerical occupations, 6.1%. Thus for the 
women who could not understand speech at all the propor- 
tion in the operatives group was much larger, the. propor- 
tion in the clerical occupations was much smaller and the 
proportion in the professional and semi-professional group 
was considerably smaller, as contrasted with the distribu- 
tions of those who were able to understand speech. 

Combining the two categories of women who could un- 
derstand speech, of the 291 in the operatives group, 286 
were operatives and 5 were laborers. Of the 387 in the do- 
mestie service group, 158 were domestic or personal serv- 
ants, 61 were housekeepers, 53 were hotel, boarding house 
or restaurant keepers, 34 were manicurists or hairdressers, 
20 were servants in hotels, 19 were cooks and 12 were wait- 
resses, In the professional and semi-professional service 
group the 413 women included 165 teachers, 63 welfare 
workers, 27 attendants and 27 trained nurses. 

Considering the women who could not understand speech 
at all, of the 584 in the operatives group, 574 were operatives 
and 10 were laborers. The 227 women in the domestic service 
group included 108 domestic or personal servants, 27 wait- 
resses, 21 housekeepers, 17 manicurists or hairdressers, 12 
hotel servants, 10 cooks and 9 hotel, boarding house or res- 
taurant keepers. Among the 148 women in the professional 
and semi-professional service group, there were 75 teachers, 
53 welfare workers, 5 attendants and one trained nurse. 

Thus the specific occupations mentioned above in which 
the women who could not understand speech at all were 
employed in much greater proportions than were those who 
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TABLE IV 
RELATION OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS TO PRESENT 
OccuPATION 
AVERAGE WEEELY EARNINGS 
TOTALS 
Male Female 
PRESENT OCCUPATION 
Fee } Less | $20 | $40 | Less | $20 | $40 
Male male than | to or | than | to or 
$20 | $39 | more} $20 | $39 | more 
NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
Total 7,173 | 3,033 3, 667 2,660 | 846 2,198 | 689] 146 

Agriculture, fishing and forestry. . 331 10} 272 53 6 10 0 0 

and mechanical 

and communica- 
135 8 71 54 10 2 0 
559 153 | 238 | 173 | 148] 107 39 7 
Publie BMUIOR: coricacenesasecvns 79 6 40 23 16 3 1 

Professional and semi-professional 

service, recreation and 

592 539 99 | 276] 217 191 | 244} 104 
Domestic a personal service. . 400 609 | 300 95 54 552 50 
Clerical occupations............ 432 569 121 225 86 } 268] 280 21 
Managers (exce _ in domestic and 

— service), foremen, in- 

a ee 202 27 33 63 | 106 14 9 4 
laborers and porters 

(except in stores)...........+- 2,612 872 11,746 | 810 56 | 832 40 0 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG OCCU- 
PATION GROUPS OF THE CATEGORIES 
INDICATED BY THE SEPARATE 
HEADINGS 

Total 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 4100.0 |100.0 |100.0 

Agriculture, 7.4] 2.0] 0.79 0.5] 0.0] 0.0 

anufacturing, See 20.4 | 33.4 | 23.19 9.8] 3.2] 1.4 
Transportation, 1.9] 2.0] 1.2 0.3] 0.3] 0.0 
6.5 | 6.5]17.5} 4.9] 5.7] 4.8 
Public service.............- 1.1] 0.9} 1.9] 0.1] 0.4] 0.7 
Professional and semi-profession- 

2.7 | 10.4 | 25.77 8.7 35.4 | 71.2 
Domestic, etc. service........... 3.6] 0.69 25.1] 7.2] 4.8 
Clerical occupations............ 3.3 | 8.4 | 10.2 ] 12.2 | 40.7 | 14.4 
Managers, 2.4] 12.5) 0.6] 1.3] 2.7 
Operatives, 47.6 | 30.4] 6.6] 37.8] 5.8] 0.0 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE 

DIFFERENT CATEGORIES INDICATED 

OF EACH OCCUPATION GROUP 
Total reporting. 100.0 | 100.0 51.1 | 37.1 | 11.8 72.5 | 22.7] 4.8 
Agrioulture, 100.0 | 100.0 82.2 | 16.0} 1.8 {100.0} 0.0] 0.0 
100.0 | 100.0 40.8 | 48.5 | 10.71 90.0] 9.2] 0.8 
100.0 | 100.0 52.6 | 40.0] 7.4 75.0 | 25.0] 0.0 
100.0 | 100.0 42.6 | 30.9 | 26.5 69.9 | 25.5 | 4.6 
100.0 | 100.0 50.6 | 29.1 | 20.3 | 33.3 | 50.0 | 16.7 
Professional and semi-profession- 

al service, etc......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 16.7 | 46.6 | 36.7 || 35.4 | 45.3 | 19.3 
Domestic, etc. service. . 100.0 | 100.0 § 75.0 | 23.8] 1.2} 90.6] 8.2] 1.2 
Clerical occupations. 100.0 | 100.0 28.0 | 52.1 | 19.9 } 47.1 | 49.2] 3.7 
Managers, IRE RARAB Se 100.0 | 100.0 } 16.3 | 31.2 | 52.5 | 51.9 | 33.3 | 14.8 
Operatives, etc........... * 100.0 | 100.0 | 66.9 | 31.0} 2.1 | 95.4] 4.6] 0.0 
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could understand speech were the occupations of domestic 
and personal servants and waitresses. The latter are few 
in number in both instances. Those women who could hear 
stood out in greater proportions as hotel, boarding house 
and restaurant keepers, housekeepers, attendants, trained 
nurses and teachers. 

Referring to the second per cent distribution section of 
Table III, it may be seen that the men who could not un- 
derstand speech at all comprised 51.4% of all the men re- 
porting, and that only in the manufacturing, operatives 
and the agriculture groups did they greatly exceed this pro- 
portion. Of the men with occupations in the transportation, 
trade, public service, clerical and managers groups, those 
who could understand speech predominated. In the opera- 
tives group the proportion of women who could not under- 
stand speech at all was very high as compared with their 
proportion of the total number reporting. In the trade, pub- 
lie service, clerical and managers groups, the women who 
were able to understand speech predominated dispropor- 
tionately. 

In general, Table III shows that a majority of the men 
and women who could not understand speech were engaged 
in unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, while a majority 
of those who were able to understand speech were in the 
skilled oceupation groups. 

Relation of Average Weekly Earnings to Present Occu- 
pation.—Table IV shows that of the 3,667 men whose aver- 
age weekly earnings were less than $20 per week 47.6% were 
in the operatives group, 20.4% in the manufacturing, 8.2% 
in the domestic service, 7.4% in the agriculture and 6.5% 
in the trade groups. The 2,660 men earning from $20 to 
$39 per week were distributed as follows: 33.4% in the man- 
ufacturing, 30.4% in the operatives, 10.4% in the profes- 
sional and semi-professional service, 8.4% in the clerical and 
6.5% in the trade groups. The remainder were scattered 
among the other groups. Of the 846 men earning $40 per 
week or more, 25.7% were in the professional and semi- 
professional service, 23.1% in the manufacturing, 17.5% 
in the trade, 12.5% in the managers, 10.2% in the clerical 
and 6.6% in the operatives groups. 
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Of the 2,198 women earning less than $20 per week, 
37.8% were in the operatives group, 25.1% in the domestic 
service, 12.2% in the clerical, 9.8% in the manufacturing 
and 8.7% in the professional and semi-professional service 
groups. Of the 689 women earning from $20 to $39 per 
week, 40.7% were in the clerical and 35.4% were in the 
professional and semi-professional service groups. The 146 
women earning $40 or more per week were concentrated 
in two oceupation groups, 71.2% being in the professional 
and semi-professional service group, and 14.4% in clerical 
occupations. 

The second per cent distribution section of Table IV 
shows that 51.1% of the men reporting earned less than 
$20 per week, 37.1% earned from $20 to $39 per week and 
only 11.8% earned $40 or more per week, The wage dis- 
tributions for the different occupation groups varied con- 
siderably. Disproportionately large representation in the 
lowest wage category was shown by those in the agriculture, 
domestic service and operatives groups. The same was true 
in the middle wage category for the clerical, manufactur- 
ing, professional and semi-professional service and trans- 
portation groups, and in the highest wage category for the 
managers, professional and semi-professional service, trade, 
public service and clerical groups. 

The proportion of women in the lower wage categories 
was even larger than that of the men. Of the women re- 
porting, 72.5% earned less than $20 per week, 22.7% earned 
from $20 to $39 and only 4.8% earned $40 or more weekly. 
The operatives group, the domestic service group and the 
manufacturing group had disproportionately large percent- 
ages in the lowest wage category. The same was true of 
the middle wage category in the clerical, professional and 
semi-professional service and managers groups, and was true 
of the highest wage category in the professional and semi- 
professional service and managers groups. 

In general Table IV shows that a little more than one 
half of the men and nearly three fourths of the women 
reporting their occupations and wages received less than 
$20 per week as an average wage, this apparently having 
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been due to the fact that the greater proportion of these 
persons were engaged in the unskilled or semi-skilled types 
of occupations. 

Present Occupations of All Persons Who Were ‘‘Self- 
employed.’’—Eight hundred twenty-nine men and 265 
women reported themselves as being ‘‘self-employed.’’ As 
shown in Table V, the occupations of nearly all of the men 


TABLE V 


PRESENT OccuUPATIONS OF ALL PERSoNS WHO WERE 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
OCCUPATION 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber % ber ber 
Total reporting....... 1,094 |100.0 | 829 |100.0 265 |100.0 


Agriculture, fishing 


and forestry...... 173 | 15.8 166 | 20.0 7 2.6 
Manufacturing and 

mechanical trades.| 298 | 27.3 232 | 28.0 66 | 24.9 
Transportation and 

communication... 11 1.0 10 1.2 1 0.4 
252 | 23.0 | 204 | 24.6 48 |} 18.1 


Professional and 
semi-professional 
service, and recre- 
ation and amuse- 


151 13.8 110 | 13.3 41 | 15.5 
Domestic and per- 

sonal service...... 132 | 12.1 43 5.2 89 | 33.6 
Clerical occupations. 11 1.0 5 | 0.6 6} 2.3 


Managers (except in 
domestic and per- 
sonal service), fore- 
men, inspectors... 34 5 30 3.6 4 1.5 

Operatives, laborers 
and porters (ex- 
cept in stores).... 32 2.9 29 3.5 3 Eas 


were included in the trade, manufacturing, agriculture, pro- 
fesional and semi-professional service and domestic service 
groups. Practically all of the women were in the domestic 
service, manufacturing, trade and professional and semi- 
professional service groups. 

Thus about one eighteenth of the persons ineluded in the 
survey considered themselves to be self-employed. However, 


| 
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TABLE VI 


RELATION oF HiaHest GRADE OF ScHoot CoMPLETED OR 
PARTIALLY COMPLETED TO PRESENT OCCUPATION 


HIGHEST GRADE OF SCHOOL WORK COM- 
PLETED OR PARTIALLY COMPLETED 


TOTALS 
PRESENT OCCUPATION Male Female 
Ele- Ele- 
Fe- . | High | Col- . | High | Col- 
Male | male School] lege Schoo!] lege 
NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
Total 7,271 | 3,084 13,608 |2,677 | 986 1,334 | 618 
te si fishing and forestry . . 339 9} 195 | 115 29 5 3 1 
anufacturing and mechanical 
es 1,854 243 11,005 | 711 138 115 | 107 21 
Transportation and communica- 

134 8 69 55 1 3 4 1 
588 171} 199] 259] 130 57 77 37 
Public service............. Send 79 6 45 24 1 0 4 2 
Professional and semi-professional 

service, and recreation and 

amusement................0. 605 557 83 | 139] 383 40} 181] 336 
Domestic and personal service....| 402 612 | 232] 151 19 | 304 | 256 52 
Clerical occupations............ 460 588 141 208) 111 74) 373) 141 
Managers (except in domestic and 

personal service), foremen, in- 

8 209 29 64 86 59 3 19 
Operatives, laborers and porters 

(except in stores)............. 2,601 861 1,575 | 929 97 | 531] 310 20 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG OCCU- 
PATION GROUPS OF THE CATEGORIES 
INDICATED BY THE SEPARATE 
HEADINGS 
Total reporting. 100.0 |100.0 {100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 
Agriculture, 5.4] 4.3] 2.9] 0.4] 0.2] 0.2 

anufacturing, etc.............+ 27.9 | 26.6 | 14.0] 10.2 | 8.0] 3.4 
Transportation, etc............. 1.9} 2.0) 1.0] 0.3] 0.3] 0.2 
5.5 | 9.7] 13.2] 5.0] 5.8 6.0 
Public service.............. mee: 1.2] 0.9] 1.0] 0.0] 0.3] 0.3 
Professional and semi-professional | 

Service, 2.3] 5.2] 38.9] 3.5] 13.6 | 54.4 
Domestic, etc. service........... 6.4] 5.6] 1.9] 26.8] 19.2] 8.4 
Clerical occupations............ 3.9] 7.8] 11.3] 6.5 | 28.0] 22.8 
Managers, 1.8] 3.2] 60] 0.8] 1.4] 1.1 
Operatives, 43.7 | 34.7] 9.8} 47.0 | 23.2] 3.2 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE DIF- 
FERENT CATEGORIES INDICATED OF 
EACH OCCUPATION GROUP 

Total reporting.........sscccsssess 100.0 | 100.0 | 49.6 | 36.8 | 13.6 || 36.7 | 43.3 | 20.0 
Agriculture, etc..............06 100.0 | 100.0 } 57.5 | 33.9 | 8.6 | 55.5 | 33.4 | 11.1 
Manufacturing, etc.............. 100.0 | 100.0 || 54.2 | 38.4 | 7.4 | 47.4 | 44.0] 8.6 
Transportation, etc............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 51.5 | 41.0 | 7.5 | 37.5 | 50.0 | 12.5 
100.0 | 100.0 | 33.8 | 44.1 | 22.1 33.3 | 45.0 | 21.7 
Public service.............. +++] 100.0 | 100.0 | 57.0 | 30.4 | 12.6 | 0.0 | 66.7 | 33.3 
Professional and semi-professional 

100.0 | 100.0 } 13.7 | 23.0 | 63.3 | 7.2 | 32.5 | 60.3 
Domestic, etc. service........... 100.0 | 100.0 | 57.7 | 37.6 | 4.7 49.7 | 41.8] 8.5 
Clerical occupations............ 100.0 | 100.0 || 30.7 | 45.2 | 24.1 | 12.6 | 63.4 | 24.0 
Managers, etc..............055 100.0 | 100.0 | 30.6 | 41.2 | 28.2 | 10.3 | 65.5 | 24.2 
Operatives, 100.0 | 100.0 | 60.6 | 35.7 3.7] 61.7 | 36.0] 2.3 
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the criteria for self-employment are difficult to apply in 
many cases. For this reason some persons may have been as- 
signed incorrectly to the group included in this tabulation. 

Relation of Highest Grade of School Work Completed or 
Partially Completed to Present Occupation.—Of the 3,608 
men who did not go beyond elementary school, 43.7 per 
cent were in the operatives group, 27.9% in the manufactur- 
ing group, and 6.4% were in the domestic service group, 
as shown in Table VI. Of the 2,677 men who attended high 
school but not college, 34.7% were in the operatives group, 
26.6% in the manufacturing, 9.7% in the trade, 7.8% in 
the clerical, and 5.6% in the domestic service groups. Of 
the 986 men who attended college, 38.9% were in the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional service, 14.0% in the manu- 
facturing, 13.2% in the trade, 11.3% in the clerical, 9.8% 
in the operatives, and 6.0% in the managers groups. 

The 1,132 women reporting who did not go beyond ele- 
mentary school were employed chiefly in three occupation 
groups, 47.0% of them having been in the operatives group, 
26.8% in the domestic service group, and 10.2% in the manu- 
facturing group. Of the 1,334 women who attended high 
school but not college, 28.0% were in the clerical group, 
23.2% in the operatives group, 19.2% in the domestic serv- 
ice group, and 13.6% in the professional and semi-profes- 
sional service group. Of the 618 women who went to college, 
54.4% were in the professional and semi-professional serv- 
ice, 22.8% in the clerical, 8.4% in the domestic service, and 
6.0% in the trade groups. 

As shown in the second per cent distribution section of 
Table VI, 49.6% of the men and 36.7% of the women re- 
porting did not go beyond elementary school, 36.8% of 
the men and 43.3% of the women went to high school but 
not college, and 13.6% of the men and 20.0% of the women 
attended college. 

The numbers of those persons who did not go beyond ele- 
mentary school were disproportionately large in the opera- 
tives, domestic service, agriculture, public service and manu- 
facturing groups for the men, and in the operatives, agri- 
culture, domestic service and manufacturing groups for the 
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women, Among those persons who attended high school but 
not college, a similar disproportion existed in the clerical, 
trade, manager, manufacturing, and domestic service groups 
for the men, and in the clerical and trade groups for the 
women. Among those who attended college this dispropor- 
tion was present in the professional and semi-professional 


TABLE VII 


PRESENT OccUPATIONS OF ALL PERSoNS WHO RECEIVED THEIR 
TRADE TRAINING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


ber % ber % ber % 


Total reporting....... 4,281 {100.0 |3,412 {100.0 | 869 |100.0 


Agriculture, fishing 


and forestry...... 167 3.9 166 4.9 1 0.1 
Manufacturing and 

mechanical trades.|1,103 | 25.7 }1,055 | 30.9 48} 5.5 
Transportation and 

communication... 25 0.6 24 0.7 1 0.1 
89} 2.1 67} 2.0 22} 2.5 
Public service....... 8} 0.2 8} 0.2 0; 0.0 
Professional and 

semi-professional 

service, and recre- 

ation and amuse- 

362 | 8.5] 247 3 115 | 13.2 
Domestic and per- 

sonal service...... 347 8.1 172 5.0 175 | 20.2 
Clerical occupations.| 137 | 3.2 96 | 2.8 41 | 4.7 


Managers (except in 
domestic and per- 
sonal service), fore- 
men, inspectors... 26 | 0.6 22 | 0.7 4] 0.5 

Operatives, laborers 
and porters (ex- 
cept in stores). ...|2,017 | 47.1 1,555 | 45.5 462 | 53.2 


service, manager, clerical, and trade groups for the men, and 
in the professional and semi-professional service and cleri- 
eal groups for the women. Only those groups containing 
statistically significant numbers have been considered here. 

As is to be expected, most of the men and women who did 
not go to college were engaged in unskilled work, while the 
majority of those who did attend college were engaged in 
work of a skilled or professional nature. 
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TABLE VII-a 
Male Female 
Operatives, laborers and porters 1,555 462 
Operatives 1,076 452 
Laborers 459 10 
Porters (except in stores) 20 0 
Manufacturing and mechanical trades 1,055 48 
Cabinetmakers 44 0 
Carpenters 61 0 
Compositors, linotypers and typesetters 350 2 
Painters, glaziers and varnishers (building) 60 0 
Bakers 49 2 
Electrotypers and lithographers 46 0 
Tailors and tailoresses in stores, shops or 
factories 48 2 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in fac- 
tories) 2 38 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factories) 129 0 
Miscellaneous 266 4 
Professional and semi-professional service, 
and recreation and amusement 247 115 
Draftsmen 5 0 
Photographers 12 0 
Social and welfare workers 42 48 
School teachers 135 56 
Clergymen 5 0 
Artists, sculptors and teachers of art 9 I 
Teachers of athletics, dancing, etc. 8 3 
Attendants in pool rooms, etc. 5 0 
Miscellaneous 26 7 
Domestic and personal service 171 175 
Charwomen and cleaners 9 13 
Housekeepers 0 19 
Janitors 74 2 
Cooks (except with Army or Navy) 8 6 
Waiters and waitresses (except with Army or 
Navy) 5 24 
Barbers, hairdressers and manicurists 18 6 
Servants in hotels, boarding houses, ete. 26 8 
Other domestic and personal servants 21 92 
Miscellaneous 10 5 


Present Occupations of All Persons Who Received Their 
Trade Training in Schools for the Deaf.—Of the 7,378 men 
and 3,119 women who reported that they were employed at 
the time of the survey, 3,412 men and 869 women also re- 
ported that they had received their trade training in schools 
for the deaf. The present occupations of these 3,412 men were 
distributed as follows, as indicated in Table VII: 45.5% in 
the operatives group, 30.9% in the manufacturing, 7.3% 
in the professional and semi-professional service, 5.0% in 
the domestic service, and 4.9% in the agriculture groups. 
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Practically all of the 869 women were concentrated in four 
occupation groups, as follows: 53.2% in the operatives 
group, 20.2% in the domestic service, 13.2% in the profes- 
sional and semi-professional service, and 5.5% in the manu- 
facturing groups. 

For the four larger occupation groups referred to above, 
the principal specific occupations in each group with the 


TABLE VIII 


OccUPATIONS PREPARED For ScHoou BY ALL PERSONS AT 
PRESENT EMPLOYED WHO RECEIVED THEIR 
TRAINING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


OCCUPATION PREPARED 
FOR Num- Num- Num- 
ber % ber % ber % 


Total reporting....... 4,249 {100.0 }3,386 {100.0 | 863 |100.0 


Agriculture, fishing 
and forestry...... 56 1.3 56 1 

Manufacturing and 
mechanical trades.|3,447 | 81.1 |3,076 | 90.8 | 371 | 43.0 

Professional and 
semi-professional 
service, and recre- 
ation and amuse- 


129 | 3.0 73 | 2.2 56] 6.5 
Domestic and per- 

sonal service...... 424 | 10.0 29; 0.9 395 | 45.7 
Clerical occupations. 28 | 0.7 6] 0.2 22 | 2.6 


Operatives, laborers 
and porters (ex- 
cept in stores)....| 147] 3.5 143 | 4.2 4] 0.5 


numbers of men and women engaged in them are given in 
Table VII-a. 

Table VII gives the occupations of the persons who re- 
ceived their trade training in schools for the deaf, but it 
does not tell us whether these people were employed in oc- 
cupations for which they received trade training. However, 
since schools for the deaf are not equipped to offer trade 
training for operatives except in a few lines, and since about 
half of the persons listed in this table were operatives or 
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TABLE VIII-a 
Male Female 
Manufacturing and mechanical trades 3,076 371 
Cabinetmakers 286 0 
Carpenters 624 0 
Compositors, linotypers and typesetters 1,095 + 
Painters, glaziers and varnishers (building) 106 0 
Bakers 133 1 
Tailors and tailoresses in stores, shops or 
factories 206 5 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in fac- 
tories) 7 355 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factories) 519 3 
Miscellaneous 100 3 
Domestic and personal service 29 395 
Barbers, hairdressers and manicurists 17 3 
Other domestic and personal servants 7 388 
Miscellaneous 5 4 
Professional and semi-professional service, 
and recreation and amusement 73 56 
Chemists + 0 
Draftsmen a 0 
Photographers 5 5 
School teachers 15 30 
Artists, sculptors and teachers of art 29 6 
Librarians 1 6 
Miscellaneous 8 9 


laborers, we know that they, as well as some cf the others, 
were not making use of the trade training they received.® 

Occupations Prepared for in School by All Persons at 
Present Employed Who Received Their Training in Schools 
for the Deaf.—A few of the persons reporting the facts in- 
volved in Table VII did not report the occupations for which 
they prepared, as given in Table VIII, but these two tables 
deal with essentially the same group of persons. Of the 3,386 
men reporting the occupations for which they prepared, 
Table VIII shows that 90.8% prepared for work in the 
manufacturing and mechanical trades, and 4.2% for work 
as operatives, laborers or porters. Of the 863 women report- 
ing, 45.7% were trained for domestic and personal service, 
43.0% for manufacturing and mechanical trades, and 6.5% 
for the professional and semi-professional service group of 
occupations. 


5 Similar results are shown in Part II of this report in the March 
1935 ANNALS (vol. Ixxx, no. 2), and in Part III in the May 1935 
ANNALS (vol. Ixxx, no. 3). 
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The numbers of persons who prepared for specific occu- 
pations in the three larger occupation groups mentioned 
above are given in Table VIII-a. 

Comparing Tables VII and VIII, it should be noticed that 
although 90.8% of the men reporting in Table VIII pre- 
pared in school for the manufacturing and mechanical 
trades, Table VII shows that only 30.9% of the men con- 
sidered were actually engaged in this type of occupation. 
Four and two tenths per cent of the men were trained to be 


operatives or laborers, but 45.5% reported themselves as 


employed in this occupation group. Only 0.9% of the men 
were trained for domestic or personal service, but 5.0% 
were engaged in this type of work. 

The distribution of the women among the occupation 
groups as shown in Tables VII and VIII also differed con- 
siderably. Forty-five and seven-tenths per cent of the women 
were trained for domestic service, but only 20.2% were en- 
gaged in this work. Forty-three per cent of the women were 
trained in manufacturing and mechanical trades, but only 
5.5% were employed in this type of work. Six and one half 
per cent of the women were trained for work in the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional service group of occupations, 
while 13.2% were employed in this occupation group. Only 
0.5% of the women received training for positions as op- 
eratives or laborers, but 53.2% reported themselves to be 
employed in one of these two types of work. 

This comparison of Tables VII and VIII seems to show 
that among the persons receiving occupational or trade 
training in schools for the deaf there have been a great 
many more men and women who were trained for work in 
manufacturing and mechanical trades and more than twice 
aS many women who were prepared for positions in domestic 
and personal service than were able to secure positions in 
these lines of work. About one half, or possibly even more, 
of those persons trained in schools for the deaf were not 
making use of their school trade training in their occu- 
pations at the time of the survey. 

A comparison of some of the specific occupations listed in 
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Tables VII-a and VIII-a shows the apparent excess of train- 
ing in certain fields. About one third as many men reporting 
were compositors as the number trained for this work. Simi- 
larly, there were approximately one tenth as many carpen- 
ters, three eighths as many bakers, one seventh as many 
cabinetmakers, and one fourth as many tailors and cob- 
blers as there were men trained for these specific oceupa- 
tions. The explanation for the fact that there were about 
nine times as many teachers as the number reported as 
trained for this work is probably that the schools do not give 
this type of training as a rule, and such training is really 
not trade training. 

Among the women approximately one ninth as many were 
dressmakers as were trained for this type of work, and one 
fourth as many were domestic servants as prepared for this 
occupation. In the case of the women there were nearly 
twice aS many reporting as being teachers as the number 
reporting training for such work. 

As has been mentioned, the two groups of persons con- 
sidered in Tables VII and VIII were not made up of ex- 
actly the same individuals, but the groups corresponded 
closely enough to support the points referred to above con- 
cerning the decidedly unbalanced relation between the train- 
ing received in schools for the deaf and the present occupa- 
tions of the persons concerned. 


SUMMARY 


All of the persons included in the survey are dealt with 
only in the first table, which gives the distribution of their 
present or most recent occupations among the various oc- 
cupation groups, as of the time of the survey. The other 
tables are concerned only with persons employed at the time 
of the survey. 

The operatives group and the domestic service group ac- 
count for nearly half of the men and of the women em- 
ployed at the time of the survey. These two groups for the 
most part are made up of unskilled workers. Since 63.1% of 
the men and 51.4% of the women reporting became deaf be- 
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fore the age of twelve, and since 73.6% of the men in the 
manufacturing, domestic service and operatives groups, and 
69.8% of the women in the operatives and domestic service 
groups became deaf before the age of twelve, there appears 
to have been a greater tendency for those losing their hear- 
ing in infancy or childhood than for those losing their hear- 
ing later to concentrate in these occupation groups. (Table 
II.) Similarly there was a tendency toward concentration in 
these occupation groups of those employees who could not 


understand speech at all, as compared with those who were 


able to understand speech with or without earphones. (Table 
ITT.) 

Slightly more than one half of the men and nearly three 
fourths of the women reporting earned less than $20 per 
week. This apparently was due largely to the fact that 42.0% 
of the men and 48.8% of the women reporting were in the 
operatives and domestic service groups, in which low wages 
prevailed. (Table IV.) 

Almost one half of the men and over one third of the 
women reporting received no more than an elementary 
school education. The data show that these, as compared with 
individuals having more education, tended to concentrate 
in the operatives, manufacturing and domestic service oc- 
cupation groups, (Table VI.) 

Of the persons reporting as having received their trade 
training in schools for the deaf, 90.8% of the men and 43.0% 
of the women prepared for manufacturing and mechanical 
trades, 45.7% of the women prepared for domestic service, 
and only 4.2% of the men and 0.5% of the women prepared 
for positions as operatives or laborers. Yet only 30.9% of 
the men and 5.5% of the women were employed in the 
manufacturing and mechanical trades, only 20.2% of the 
women were engaged in domestic service, and 45.5% of the 
men and 53.2% of the women were employed in the opera- 
tives group of occupations. Thus is seen the great disparity 
between the trade training received in schools for the deaf 
and the occupation actually followed. (Tables VII and 
VIII.) 


Official Notice of the Next Regular 
Meeting of the Conference 


x THE special meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf in Jacksonville, IIl., 
June 19, 1935, it was voted that decision as to time and place 
of the next regular meeting of the Conference be left to the 
Executive Committee. 

In accordance with these instructions, announcement is 
now made that the next regular meeting of the Conference 
will be held at Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the invita- 
tion of the Western Pennsylvania School, early in April, 
1936. Further details as to the exact dates and the program 
will be announced later. 

J. W. BLATTNER 
President of the Conference 
PERCIVAL HALL 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
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Honors for Educators of the Deaf —A number of promi- 
nent educators of the deaf were recipients of honorary de- 
grees recently. 

At Presentation Day Exercises, June 1, 1935, Gallaudet 
College, the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
was conferred upon Dr. Percival Hall, in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his presidency of the college. 
In conferring the degree Dr. Charles R. Ely, vice president 
of the college, read this statement: 

Mr. President: 

It has seemed fitting to the Board of Directors of this Institution, 
with the commendation of the Faculty of Gallaudet College, that upon 
this occasion, in the twenty-fifth year of your Presidency, there should 
be added to the list of those receiving Honorary Degrees a name not 
listed in the printed program. 

Percival Hall, M.A., Litt.D. Steadfast friend and benefactor of the 


deaf. For forty years a member of the Faculty of Gallaudet College 
and for twenty-five its President. Accomplished teacher. Successful 
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administrator. Stalwart proponent of liberal thought in the education 
of the deaf. Influential leader in the councils of educators of the deaf. 
A writer whose constructive contributions have left a profound im- 
pression on the literature of our profession. A humanitarian with 
broad civic interests. 

By virtue of the authority vested in the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and by them delegated to me, I 
bestow upon you the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, 
with all its rights and privileges together with its responsibilities, and 
in token thereof present you with this diploma. 


At the same exercises, Gallaudet College conferred upon 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina School, the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. Dr. 
Hall presented the degree with this citation: 


Edward McKee Goodwin, able teacher of the deaf, administrator and 
leader in the education of the deaf; during the past fifty years under 
your direction the State of North Carolina has built, equipped, and 
maintained one of the most advanced and largest schools for the deaf 
in the country; you have all that time with skill and success trained 
these handicapped children of the state to become self-supporting, 
independent, God-fearing citizens. 

By the authority of Congress granted to this institution and by its 
Board of Directors delegated to me, I now confer upon you the degree 
of Doctor of Letters with all the rights, privileges, and duties, as well 
as the responsibilities pertaining to that degree, and in token of this 
act I am delivering to you this diploma signed by the officers of the 
Board and by the President of the United States, our patron. 


The services of Dr. Goodwin to his work had previously 
been noted also by a signal honor in his own state, with this 
resolution formally adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of North Carolina. 


JOINT RESOLUTION EXTENDING FELICITATIONS OF LOVE AND ESTEEM 
To Dr. EDWARD MCKEE GOODWIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, ON HIs Firty YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO THE DEAF 


‘¢Whereas, Dr. Edward McKee Goodwin, Superintendent of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf at Morganton, has served the 
State and its deaf-mute wards for fifty years as teacher and superin- 
tendent of the said institution, during which time he has rendered self- 
sacrificing service coupled with a high degree of efficiency and 
sympathetic understanding for the physically afflicted and under- 
privileged children under his care; and 

‘¢ Whereas, it is desired to express public recognition of the splendid 
services rendered to the State of North Carolina for half a century 
by Dr. Goodwin; now, therefore, 

‘¢Be it Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring: 

‘¢Section 1. That felicitations of love and esteem are hereby ex- 
tended to Dr. Edward McKee Goodwin on the completion of fifty years 
of service to the state as teacher and superintendent of the North 
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Carolina School for the Deaf at Morganton with the hope that he may 
be spared for many more years of usefulness. 

‘“See. 2. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Dr. Goodwin. 

*“See. 3. That this resolution shall be in full force and effect from 
and after its ratification.’’ 

In the General Assembly, read three times, and ratified, this the 12th 
day of April, 1935. 


A. H. GRAHAM 
President of the Senate 
R. G. JOHNSON 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
The University of Detroit, on Commencement Day, June 
3, conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, principal of the Detroit Day- 
School, with this citation by Dr. A. H. Poetker, president of 
the university : 


Gertrude Van Adestine, scholastic daughter of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School and Wayne University; of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf; and of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading: who fer thirty- 
five years has given devoted service to an important group of under- 
privileged—the deaf and hard of hearing—in this city, not only by 
actively teaching them herself, but also by effectively directing, as 
principal and supervisor, the instructional work of others, by promot- 
ing research, applying new devices and inventions, developing new 
methods and procedures, so that mainly through her efforts her home 
city has become the focus of attention for the entire country in this 
highly specialized field of Christian charity and educational service— 
is recommended for the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, and 
to be enrolled on the list of those whom the University of Detroit 
has deemed worthy of special distinction. 

Retirement of Noted Educators——The close of the last 
school year was marked by the retirement from active work 
of an unusually large number of noted members of the pro- 
fession. They leave with the good wishes of all their fellow 
workers. The influence which they have exerted is measured 
not only by long years of devoted service to their pupils 
and their respective schools but also by their wise and con- 
siderate counsel as leaders in our work. The roll call is an 
impressive one, including Dr. Harris Taylor, for many years 
head of the Lexington School, Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, 
long a teacher and latterly principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Dr. J. L. Smith, instructor in the Minnesota School 
for fifty years, Miss Katherine E. Ashelby, for many years 
head teacher of the A. G. Bell School in Chicago, Mr. Thomas 
Rodwell, head of the Manitoba School, and Dr. O. M. Pitten- 


ger, superintendent of the Indiana School. 
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The American Society for the Hard of Hearing.—The 
organizations formerly incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York with the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing have secured 
official approval to change their name so that they may be 
known as the American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
The society will continue its headquarters at the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Further Research on the Vibratory Sense.-—The Ameri- 
can Medical Association, by its Committee on Scientific Re- 
search, has announced a grant to the American Institute for 
the Deaf-Blind to be used in aid of research relating to the 
vibratory sense. 

The work will be carried on under the direction of Dr. 
Robert H. Gault, professor of psychology, and Dr. A. C. 
Ivy, professor of physiology in Northwestern University. 


In Behalf of Deaf Teachers at Conventions.—One of the 
noteworthy features of the Jacksonville meeting of the 
Convention this summer was the large number of deaf 
teachers in attendance. And it can be said no other group 
surpassed this one in enthusiasm or in eagerness to acquire 
new facts. It is possible, however, that the Convention as at 
present organized does not provide a maximum of possi- 
bilities for the teacher who is himself deaf. 

In the case of the last meeting the staff of interpreters 
was an able one and rendered willing service. But certain 
conditions sometimes make a successful interpretation diffi- 
cult of achievement. Sometimes the interpreter, lacking the 
necessary skill, misses either the substance or the spirit of 
an address. Sometimes the subject matter is too technical 
or too involved for a hurried manual translation. On ocea- 
sion, too, the writer of a paper, after having taken great 
pains with its preparation, will read it off in very indifferent 
manner. Sometimes the speaker is too rapid for even the 
most agile of fingers—and the most alert of the listeners 
also. 

There may be remedies. The interpreters should comprise 
an organized group, its members to be chosen not hap- 


| 
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hazardly, but rather for their known skill. Papers could be 
printed in advance, the experiment of the Trenton meeting 
in 1933 in this respect having proved well worth while. And 
finally, a Section of the Deaf Teacher could be formed as a 
distinct section of the Convention, with all the functions of 
any of the other sections. Such a group could then prepare 
in advance a program that would best suit its own needs. 

The next convention meeting may see deaf teachers pres- 
ent in even larger numbers. It is to be hoped that every 
facility will be provided so that they may feel repaid for the 
time and effort involved in attending. 


Changes in Executive Positions in Schools for the Deaf — 
The opening of the new school year finds a number of im- 
portant changes in executive positions in schools for the 
deaf, In the Lexington School the retirement of Dr. Harris 
Taylor brings as principal Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, for- 
merly assistant principal. The principalship in the American 
School at Hartford, made vacant by the death of Mr. Frank 
R. Wheeler, has been filled with the appointment of Mr. 
Edmund B. Boatner, principal of the boys’ vocational de- 
partment of the New York School. In the North Carolina 
School, Dr. Carl E. Rankin, formerly professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia University, has been made assistant super- 
intendent. Mr. Jackson A. Raney succeeds Dr. O. M. Pitten- 
ger as superintendent of the Indiana School. In the Louis- 
iana School Mr. L. R. Divine, principal, has succeeded to the 
superintendency on the death of Mr. A. C. Caldwell. Mr. 
S. H. Lawrence, superintendent of the British Columbia 
School, retired last January and his place was taken by Mr. 
Charles E. MacDonald of the New Jersey School. Miss 
Jennie M. Henderson, formerly assistant principal of the 
Horace Mann School, was promoted to the rank of principal. 
Mr. Melvin Seott Blanchard of the Ontario School has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Thomas Rodwell as superintendent 
of the Manitoba School. 


An Item of Interest.—Of special interest is the recent an- 
nouncement that Mr. Ernest Gallaudet Draper has been 
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named by President Roosevelt to be the new Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Mr. Draper, who has had a long and 
successful business career with many wide civic interests, 
is the son of the late Dr. Amos G. Draper who for many 
years was professor at Gallaudet College. Mr. Draper has 
maintained an active interest in the deaf and is now a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Gallaudet College. 


Death of Douglas Tilden.—A life work of distinguished 
contribution to the world of art has come to a close with the 
death of Douglas Tilden, famous deaf sculptor, at his home 
in Berkeley, California, August 6, 1935, in his seventy- 
fourth year. The New York Herald Tribune of August 8, 
carried this brief review of his life and work: 


Mr. Tilden, who lost his hearing at the age of five after an attack 
of scarlet fever, decided to become a sculptor soon after being gradu- 
ated in 1879 from the State Institution for the Deaf, at Berkeley. He 
came to New York City in 1887 and studied at the National Academy 
of Design. The following winter he went to Paris, and passed a year 
studying. 

Several years later Mayor James D. Phelan, of San Francisco, ap- 
pointed Mr. Tilden an honorary member of the committee for the 
artistic improvement of that city, and in 1893 he served on the sculp- 
ture jury for the Chicago Exposition. During the next six years Mr. 
Tilden occupied the post of professor of sculpture at the Mark Hopkins 
Art Institute, a branch of the University of California. 

He exhibited his work frequently at the Paris Salon, and in 1890 
received honorable mention there. In 1900 he received a gold medal at 
the Paris Exposition, as well as at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 

Mr. Tilden married Miss Elizabeth Delano Cole in 1896. Their mar- 
riage ended in divorce. He served as vice-president and also opened the 
International Congress of the Deaf, held during the World’s Fair in 
Paris, in 1889. 

Some of his better known works include ‘‘ The Baseball Player,’’ in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco; ‘‘ The Tired Boxer,’’ at the Olympic 
Club, in that city; ‘‘The Indian Bear Hunt,’’ exhibited at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893; ‘‘The Football Players,’’ at the University of 
California, and the monument commemorating the admission of Cali- 
fornia to the Union, in San Francisco. 


Reports of Schools—Acknowledgment is made of receipt 
of the following reports of schools: 

Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Montana State School 
for the Deaf and the Blind and the Montana State Training 
School for Feeble-Minded, 1933-1934. 

Seventy-Second and Seventy-Third Reports of the Super- 
intendent of Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind for the 
period ending June 30, 1934. 
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Inrichting voor Doofstommen-Onderwijs te Rotterdam— 
Verslag over het Een-en-Tachtigste jaar van haar bestaan 
1934. 

South Australian Institution for the Blind and Deaf and 
Dumb—The Fifty-Eighth Annual Report, for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1934. 

Sixtieth Annual Report of the Central New York School 
for the Deaf, for the year ending June 30, 1934. 

Twenty-Second Biennial Report of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, 1932-1934. 

Algemeen Verslag, Instituut voor Doofstommen, Groning- 
en, for the year commencing January 1, 1934. 

Report for 1934, School for Deaf-Mutes, Ahmedabad, 
India. 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 


by Kate and ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading 
and the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price 60 cents, postage extra 


Order from the Authors, Stanford, Kentucky 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of 
Age by a Novel Method described by Dr. Max Meyer in his Book 
“FITTING INTO A SILENT WORLD,—The First Six Years of Life” 
published by the University of Missouri Press, April 1934 ($1.25) 


Florida Climate—No Smoke—No Acid Air—No Dust—Same Tempera- 
ture All Seasons—Outdoor Life—Best Medical Service—Open 52 Weeks 
of the Year—Entrance Any Cost—Educational 
Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer 


Address: MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
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PUBLICATIONS BY 
The National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
A new Work on Speech Teaching by G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.LS., 
L.C.P. 8144 x 514, 54 pp. Price 1/-. Post Free. 


2. THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


In 3 Sections 
Section I. The Braidwood Medal Prize Essay 1928. pp. 73. 
**How Best to Promote the Quality of Natural- 
ness in the Speech of the Deaf.’’ 
Section II. Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 
Their Classification, Production and Development. 
Common Faults and Their Correction. 
Section III. Intelligible Speech. (As above). 54 pp. 
How to Obtain and Maintain Intelligibility of 
Speech Throughout a School. 
By G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.1.8., L.C.P. Author of 
The Education of the Deaf in America ; Early 
Education of the Deaf, etce., etc. 
Price 7/6 post free, 814 x 514, pp. 302. 


From C. G. Goodwin, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth ; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The ——— and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. . 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 
Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘* FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET, Single copy, 40c. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by 1pa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


**STORY READER No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KEt.oaa. Price, 40c. 


‘*‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 
‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 60c. 


‘*WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’”’ 

By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 

‘¢THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. Beartig, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘(ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’? 
By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 

Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. y 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
ke ils. Educatiom and Trainitig from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 

ollege. 
Classes for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. d 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. ive 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Articulation Tisping, Stuttering, and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ College. his department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
yeats’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
i helor of Sci in Education from Wash- 


Graduates receive degrees of B 
ington University. For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S$. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades............... 
English Book Il, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... . 
Tilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.... .60 
The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 
Beginning History for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado . 


1.60 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I, Revised 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 


and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


| 
nglish Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota 


